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THE RE-ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


MW\HE most notable feature of the recent Senatorial 
elections by the Legislatures of various States is the 
tendency to retain experienced officials in the public 

service. Except where, as in Delaware, there has been 

a political revolution which changed the political com- | 

plexion of the Legislature, the disposition everywhere 

has been to return the Senatorial incumbent. The choice 
of a new man from Michigan is no exception to this rule, 
since Mr. Palmer would have been re-elected without op- | 
position if he had not positively refused to stand for an- 
other term. 

This tendency is the more striking from the fact that 
it has applied almost as uniformly and strongly to the 
cases of Senators who have already served two, or even 
three, terms, as to those who are just completing their | 
first terms. Thus Mr. Ransom, of North Carolina, easily 
secured the support of his party for a fourth term, and 
several of his colleagues, like Mr. Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, were given a third term without a dissenting voice 
in their party. 

This represents a great change from the custom which 
ruled in the early days of the Republic. The ‘‘ fathers ” 
had a great dread that the holding of office for a long 
period might tend to disqualify a man for efficient serv- | 
ice of the public. They feared that he might grow ar- 
rogant and overbearing if he were re-elected over and | 
over again. This feeling was reinforced by the natural 
opinion that, as election to office conferred honor upon 
the recipient, as many men as possible in every gen- 
eration should enjoy the distinction which it involved. 
‘** Rotation in office” thus became the rule in many of 
the States. Ni/es’s Register pointed out, just after the 
election of 1824, that only twelve of the thirty-four Rep- 
resentatives in Congress chosen in New York State were | 
old members, and that most of the twenty-two thus | 
thrown out had themselves been new members at the 
previous session. In other words, many districts would 
allow a Member of Congress only a single term, insisting | 
that somebody else must have his “‘ turn” to go to Wash- | 
ington as soon as the two years had expired. 

The South was wiser iu this matter than the North, 
and early learned that experience was one of the chief 
factors in a Representative’s influence at the capital. As | 
long ago as 1824 the Register pointed out that Virginia | 
was much wiser in this particular than New York, and | 
that some of the other States had learned from Virginia. 
‘* What is it,” asked the Register, ‘‘ that gives influence 
and consideration in the House, not only to such men as 
Randolph and Clay, but to those of a much lower rate of 
natural talent and liberal accomplishment? Simply ex- 
perience and practice.” It was the general recognition 
of this principle by the South which gave that section 
such an advantage over the North in Congress during the 
ante-bellum contests over slavery. 

Since the war, the North also has mastered this lesson. 
It has now become the rare exception for any Senator 
who has made a good record during his first term to be 
refused a second, while longer service, instead of being 
accounted a disqualification and a reason for applying the 
principle of rotation, is more rationally held to be an 
urgument in favor of further retention. Thus Vermont 
28 now represented by two men, one of whom entered the 
Chamber in 1866, and the other in 1867, having thus 
served as colleagues twenty-two years, with two further 
years of such association still before them. The gain to 
the public interests from this most commendable change 
in custom is immense, and represents one of the greatest 
advances made during the first century of our national 
existence, 





LOG-ROLLING IN CONGRESS. 


T may be too much to hold our Representatives at 
Washington to the strictest standard of Spartan virt- 
ue, but it is necessary to remind them from time to time 
that the people expect of them at least a pretense of dis- 
interested patriotism. The influence of party considera- 
tions must unfortunately be taken for granted, although 
it is needless to say that principle and the best interests 
of the country should be placed above party. The influ- 
ence of sectional considerations and the pressure of con- 
stituents are also apt to lead good men aside from the 
straight and narrow path, but they should take heed to 
their wandering footsteps lest they suddenly.plunge into 
a slough of corruption. For, how much moral difference 
is there between selling a vote for cash and selling a vote 
tor services rendered directly or indirectly? Let us rea- 
son together. Not long since, the Nicaragua Canal Bill 
passed the house. The opposition was due to the Pacific 
Railway, the Panama Canal influence, the Isthmian Rail- 
way, a few ‘‘strikers,” and certain ‘‘log-rollers.” It is 
of the last that we have to speak. At that time a pro- 
moter of Southern speculative enterprises wrote to an 
agent in Washington : ‘‘ Say to the Nicaragua people that 
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and perfect the navigability of the Warrior River from 
Birmingham to deep water at Mobile, J will give them 
every vote from the Gulf States.” Now, wherein does 
this differ from bribery? Here is a distinct offer to de- 
liver a specific number of votes in exchange for certain 
benefits calculated to promote speculative interests. It 
was a mere matter of barter. The question of public 


| advantage, or of intrinsic right or wrong, was not con- 


sidered. 


This is but one illustration. It is constantly happen- 


| ing, especially when public money is to be expended 


on local enterprises, that legislation is bought and paid 
for in just this way. Men who regard themselves as 
honest, who would scorn a direct money bribe, are not 
ashamed to engage in ‘ log-rolling,”’ and to agree to give 
votes for this or that measure regardless of its deserts, 
provided they can obtain votes for their own pet schemes ; 
as, for instance, some local improvements which will se- 
cure their re-election, The inside history of the River 
and Harbor Bill is a history of log-rolling, of exchange of 
favors, of money-grasping for selfish purposes. And yet 
these log-rollers wish to be considered patriots and states- 
men. On the contrary, they sell themselves just as lit- 
erally as the boodle Aldermen sold themselves in New 
York. Morally, there is no difference, though these gen- 
tlemen would consider themselves as greatly injured if 
they were advertised as for sale. 





THE SENATE TARIFF BILL. 


yY a party vote of 32 to 30, the Senate substitute for 
B the Mills Tarnff Bill has passed the Senate. Its 
chief features have been heretofore commented upon, 
and its general character is well understood by the public. 
It reduces, according to Senator Morrill, the revenue de- 
rived from imports to the extent of seventy-three mill- 
ions, yet does not destroy or injure any one protected 
industry in the United States. The principle and the 
policy of protection are kept in view from the enacting to 
the concluding clause. It is a careful revision of the ex- 
isting protective tariff by the friends of protection. While 
securing adequate revenue, the measure at the same 


| time affords ample aid and encouragement to American 
| manufacturers. 


A most commendable feature of the Senate Bull is 


| Senator Plumb’s Tariff Commission section, which has 


been incorporated with and made a part of tue compre- 
hensive measure. A permanent Tariff Commission, com- 
posed of six members, is thus provided. The Commis- 
sioners are to be paid $7,500 per annum, and three are to 
be chosen from each of the dominant political parties. 
The Commission is to be in perpetual session, in order to 
take testimony and to give hearings to all who have facts 
to present concerning the practical effect of each rate of 
duty upon each line of imports. It will be their duty, 
also, to tabulate the statistical information collected from 
all sources, for the use and guidance of the Executive 
Departments and both Houses of Congress. 

Numerous arguments might be urged to show the 
wisdom of a permanent Tariff Commission. Great Britain, 
as one result of the study of the science of legislation for 
several hundred years, has adopted the method of con- 
ducting all difficult investigations through commissions 
chosen by Parliament or appointed by the Government. 
The famous Bullion Report of 1810, which so illuminated 
the subject iv discussed, was the work of a commission of 
which Mr. Huskisson was chairman, 

The tariff problem, with all its seeming simplicity in 
certain directions, is the most diffieult_ problem we have 
had to solve since this Government was created. It is 
complex because so many-sided, the interests it affects 
being almost infinite. Nor can the disputants agree 
upon their premises, or, as a consequence, in their con- 
clusions. As to what was the effsct of the Walker Tar- 
iff of 1846, for example, neither free-traders, revenue- 
reformers nor protectionists ever agreed. Richard W. 
Thompson, in his admirable ‘‘ History of American Tar- 
iffs,” shows that the practical effect of this revenue tariff 
was disastrous. All the free-trade writers, on the other 
hand, make out that its effect was most salutary. Cannot 
a commission of tariff experts determine the historical 
facts? Was the Protective Tariff of 1861 beneficial to the 
country as a whole, or was its general effect injurious ? 
The answer to this question seems simple enough; and 
yet so long as there are intelligent men, like Carlisle, Cox 
and Cleveland,who antagonize the principle of protection, 
and certain other men, reputed to be sane, like Mills, 
Morrison, Watterson and Beck, who denounce all tariffs 
as destructive to the country’s interests, it would seem 
imperatively necessary that some new method of eco- 
nomic enlightenment should be adopted. As the nation 
could not endure half slave and half free, so it may be 
doubted if it can long survive half ignorant and half 
intelligent. Let there be more light. 


THE WHITE CAPS. 


HE sudden development of what ia valled the White Cap move- 
ment is a remarkable social phenomena, Ii deserves careful 
attention by those who are interested in the science of sociology, as 
well as by those who are intrusted with the preservatiou of social 
order. We have long been familiar with the practices of summary 
vengeance and the methods of self-help as applied in unsettled 
communities, We know this form of the repression of evil forces, 
and the prompt punishment of wrongs which the law might leave 





if they wili agree to give Mobile deep water, thirty feet, 


unredreased, by long experience obtained during the transformation 





of our wildernesses into orderly communities. We have given it a 
definite name—lynch law. We frown upon it and hope for its final 
extinction. Yet we have a consciousness that in some urgent cases 
it has been a necessary evil, as in the case of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee in San Francisco, In fact, those who study the matter in a 
scientific spirit are aware that like methods prevailed in the early 
stages of all civilized life, and that from the summary assertion of 
right, and the voluntary banding together of the best elements of 
socicty to suppress and exterminate its evil and dangerous forces, 
the settled systems of the Roman and civil law, and also the En- 
glish common law, have proceeded. We are aware also of its dangers 
and abuses, and we look for the time when all over this vast coun- 
try, and throughout all its incongruous elements, established law 
will prevail, and the regular forces of society will be sufficient for 
all its needs and supreme over all its lawless passions. 

3ut just now, in the midst of our most settled communities, a 
new phase of lawlessness is manifested. By a sort of spontaneous 
impulse, in States like Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, New Jersey and New 
York, men seem to be banding themselves together to make the 
world better and to cure the ills of the society immediately around 
them, without any regard to legal forms or modes of procedure, 
and often in defiance of individual rights. There seems to be no 
concert, or general organization. At widely separated points these 
movements break out, and they appear to be inspired by the same 
general motive. While in some cases the movement has run into: 
gross brutality, it is apparently not usually vengeance, but a desire to: 
reform some individual wrong-doer whom the law cannot or wiil not 
reach, and who seems to be otherwise incorrigible. Whittier long: 
ago celebrated the same thing, in his ballad called ** Skipper Ireson’s: 
Ride.” The skipper, incensed at some fellow-fishermen for brag- 
ging about their catch, left them to drown in their sinking ship. 
When he got home to the settled community of Marblehead, and 
his brutal conduct became known, the women took him in hand, 
probably wearing white caps, and administered summary punish- 
ment, described in the poet’s refrain : 

‘* Here’s Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart 
By the women of Marblehead.” 


But, however old this movement is, and whatever may have beem 
its uses in social development, or as a theme for literature, it 18 
a movement which cannot go far unchecked without shaking the 
foundations of society and disturbing public order. Governor For- 
aker clearly perceived this and took prompt action, and it will soon 
be time for the authorities of other States to take the matter seri- 
ously in hand. Scarcely a day passes without some new instance: 
of this desire to take into private and secret hands the work of per- 
sonal reform. If a wife and family suffer through some shiftless 
or vicious husband, notice is served upon him that reform 1s neces- 
sary, and if he fails to respond, the punishment is swiftly adminis- 
tered. This method is easily appliable to any other form of delin- 
quency, and how widely it may be applied was humorously shown 
the other day by a notice served on the officer of the Signal Service 
that if better weather was not forthcoming, the officer in charge 
would be dealt with in White Cap fashion. 

It is to be observed that most of these outbreaks occur in rural 
communities and amongst scattered populations. They do not 
thrive in cities where a vigilant police exists. And perhaps for 
this reason it may be more tedious and difficult to deal with them, 
just as it is troublesome to deal with guerrillas and other irregular 
bands in warfare. But they must be dealt with and suppressed, 
and the best way to do it is worthy of the study of statesmen. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION FOR INDIANS. 


= is still a difference of opinion in some States regarding 

the advisability of compulsory education, but it would seem 
that there could be no dissent from Indian Commissioner Oberly’s 
conclusion that compulsory education is necessary for the Indians. 
In many cases Indian parents have shown themselves honestly 
desirous of promoting the welfare of their children. The Indian 
is beginning to realize the fact that he must ‘‘learn the white 
man’s ways,” or perish from the face of the earth, but it is still 
necessary to reckon with a vast mass of prejudice, ignorance and 
inherited preferences, In other words, it is inevitable that many of 
the Indians should be treated more or less like children, and com- 
pelled to take medicine necessary and helpful, but unpalatable, 
This education, as Mr. Oberly well says, should be on those princi- 
ples of compulsion which are recognized as legitimate in the free 
commonwealths, and which, while requiring the Indian to be edu- 
cated tor civilized life and self-support, leave with his parents the 
liberty to choose between the Government and the private school, 
~o long as the latter conforms to proper standards. The sensible 
recommendations are made that the standard should be uniform, 
and that the official tenure of teachers should be permanent and 
removals made only for inefficiency or other unfitness, 

It is certainly true that the Indian must be tanght how to labor, 
and also that it is his duty to work. This means that the schools 
should include manual training in their curriculum, and the chil- 
dren should be instructed in the use of agricultural implements, 
the carpenter's saw and plane, the stone-mason’s trowel, the tailor’s 
needle and the shoe-maker’s awl. The enervating communism of 
the reservation system cannot be allowed to continue much longer, 
and with the allotment of land in severalty there will come an 
immediate incentive to work, and this must be made intelligent. 
‘If the Indian will not learn,” says Mr, Oberly, “if he will con- 
tinue to persist in saying, ‘I am content—let me alone,’ then the 
guardian must act for the ward, and do for him the good service 
that he denounces as a bad service. The Government must thus, in 
dnty to the public, compel the Indian to come out from his isola- 
tion into the civilized way that he does not desire to enter, into 
citizenship, and into assimilation with the masses of the Republic."’ 





THE GREAT PATENT DECISION. 


HE recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
on the patent of the Bate Refrigerator Company has excited 
unusual interest. It may well do so, not only because of its in- 
trinsic importance and its probable effect upon great property 
rights, but because the vicissitudes of the case make a story almost 
dramatic. 

The patent law provides that ‘every patent granted for an in- 
vention which has been previously patented in a foreign country 
shall be so limited as to expire at che same time with the foreigm 
patent.” On November 20th, 1877, a patent was granted by our 
Patent -office to John J. Bate for seventeen years, the statutory 
term. It was one for preserving meat during transportation. He 
company brought suit against an infringer in 1878, in New Jersey. 
Judge Nixon, in 1881, made a decree in favor of the patent, and 
directed an account of profits. But in 1882 the defendants tiled a 
petition showing that they had just discovered that m January, 
1877, = patent for the same invention had been issued to Bate us 
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Canada for five years, with a privilege to extend two other terms 
of five years each, and that the first term expired in January, 1882, 
and claimed that under the law the American patent should be 
limited to that date. The Bate Company claimed that the privilege 
of extension really made the Canadian patent one for fifteen years, 
Judge Nixon denied this claim, and held that the patent expired in 
five years, 

Then, as Mr. Justice Bradley said in a subsequent phase of the 
case, the complainant changed the scene of operations to Canada, 
A law was procured there, in 1883, declaring that the term of all 
patents should be fifteen years, with an option to pay full or part 
fees, and if the unpaid fees should not be paid, the patent should 
expire. And it declared that former patents should be held to be 
for fifteen years if the fees had been duly paid. 

The next scene in the drama was a proceeding in the Canadian 
court, instigated by the Bate Company, to declare the original 
patent to Bate void for want of filing a model, and such a decree 
was, in fact, made. Then, again, the scene changed to the United 
States, and Judge Nixon was asked to restore the injunction and 
decree in favor of the Bate Company, on the ground that there 
never had been any valid Canadian patent at all. Acting on the 
faith of the Canadian decree, he did so. And now, to use again 
the words of Mr. Justice Bradley, the defendants followed the ex- 
ample of the complainants, and removed the conflict to Canada. 
They took proceedings to declare the decree procured there collu- 
sive ; and the court, in fact, declared that the judgment making 
the patent void had been obtained ‘‘ through the fraud and collu- 
sion of Bate and his company, deceiving the Attorney-general and 
the court, employing and paying counse] on both sides,” and they 
declared the original patent good. 

This was in June, 1886. Then the defendants came before 
Justice Bradley in New Jersey, and sought to dissolve the injunc- 
tion because, by this latest decree of the Canadian court, the patent 
had in fact expired, and under our law the American patent fell 
with it. Then the Bate Company sought to attack Judge Nixon's 
ruling as to the effect of our statute, and to persuade Justice Brad- 
ley to reverse it. But he declined to do so. He was very wary in 
expressing his own view of the effect of the statute. He said it was 
a question of considerable doubt, but that he felt bound to follow 
Judge Nixon's opinion, especially as it had been followed in other 
circuits. He spoke of the ‘‘ rubbish” that had been cleared away 
as to the Canadian patent, and said that, ‘‘ without coming to any 
conclusion as to the question, as an original one, he felt bound to 
follow Judge Nixon’s rulings, confirmed as they were by those of 
other circuit courts, as safe precedents, until the law shall be dif- 
ferently settled by the Appellate tribunal.” 

With this pretty broad invitation to the Bate Company to come 
to Washington, the action of the drama was suspended. 
in August, 1887. 
ahead, in consequence of the pressure of business in the Appellate 
tribunal. But by some intervention in an older case the matter 
was brought to argument at this term, and all the forces were mus- 
tered for the great fight over the question of the meaning of those 
three lines of our statute. Do they mean that American inventors 
shall have seventeen years if they keep out of foreign patent-of- 
fices ; but if they get a foreign patent for five years, with a privi- 
lege of fifteen if they pay prescribed fees as the five-year terms 
expire, their home patent must be cut short at the end of the first 
five, whether they pay the fees or not? The Supreme Court decides, 
as we understand, that the home patent runs to the end of the fif- 
teen years, whether the fees in Canada were paid or not. 

And so this “international episode” ends. Now that we know 
finally what the statute really did mean, we become aware that all 
the agony of both litigants across the border was useless, The 
efforts of one side to change the Canadian law and to procure a 
Canadian judgment annulling their own patent, and those of the 
other to upset that judgment for fraud, were wasted. All the time 
the Canadian patent was for fifteen years, and the American patent 
was good until 1892. The courts below, which followed each other, 
and made what Judge Bradley has called ‘‘safe precedents,” were 
wrong, and the Canada patent was harmless except to the pockets 
of the litigants. 

The story of a legal battle has several morals : let law-makers be 
more careful and precise in expressing apparently simple provisions 
of great practical importance ; let litigants pursue straightforward 
methods in their contests ; and let us have an intermediate court 
of appeal in patent cases, which can speedily settle doubtful ques- 
tions affecting great interests. 


BRITISH LIBERAL VICTORIES. 


HE English Liberals are naturally greatly elated over the result 
of the polling in the Govan district, in the suburbs of Glas- 
gow. Their recent defeats in several by-elections—but notably in 
Holborn, London, where their candidate was an ideal one, a popn- 
lar nobleman of the most advanced type—had somewhat dampencd 
their ardor, and seemed to indicate an indefinite prolongation of 
Tory rule ; but the unanimity with which the Scotch have returned 
to their first love, in spite of the efforts of Sir John Pender, of 
telegraph fame, the Conservative standard-bearer, and the com- 
parative insignificance of his Liberal opponent, prove conclusively 
that the contest was decided on principle, and not by the popular- 
ity of either candidate. Nor is the result of the elections to the 
new County Council in London less significant of a turning of the 
tide in the metropolitan strongholds of Conservatism. The Conn- 
cil, it will be remembered, is a creation of the present Parliament, 
and may be properly characterized as a Tory measure, having been 
introduced last Winter by Mr. Ritchie, although it is fair to pre- 
sume that the party did not realize its full import when it was be- 
fore that body. Mr. Gladstone was wise enough, in his day and 
generation, to offer no serious opposition to a Bill that his long ex- 
perience convinced him would benefit the Liberals rather than the 
Conservatives ; and the event proves that he was in the right. 
While London is now represented in the national legislature by a 
deputation scarcely one-sixth of which is composed of Liberals, 
the latter have carried nearly one-half of the whole number of dis- 
tricts in the Council elections, where a fight was made on strictly 
party lines, thus insuring them an ample working majority. When 
it is remembered. that this majority is pledged to such radical 
measures as taxing ground- rents — but comparatively little real 
estate in London is owned in fee by the occupants—taking the con- 
trol of the police away from the Home Office, assuming the man- 
agement of the gas and water systems and the street railways, the 
providing of free baths and libraries, and many others, it will be 
seen that the success of the Liberals means something little short 
of a local revolution, 

But more remarkable still is the personality of many of the 
victorious candidates. Among these are John Burns, a socialist 
who, a year ago, was sent to prison for leading in the attempt to 
hold meetings in Trafalgar Square ; Miss Jane Cobden, daughter 
of the great apostle of free trade ; Lady Sandhurst, an ardent sup- 
porter of Gladstone ; Lord Rosebery; Sir John Lubbock, the art 
amateur; Mr. Firth ; Mr. Beal; Mr. John Loyd —all well-known 


reformers—and others. The London Council is composed of one 
hundred and nineteen members, on whom will devolve the duty of 
choosing a board of nineteen aldermen. While the Council elections 
in the rest of England are not marked by any Liberal demonstra- 


in London proves that the metropolis is far ahead of the provinces 
in its aspirations for self-government, and indicates a grand moral 
uprising against the incapacity and venality of the Vestries and the 


made the last London season memorable. 


THERE appears to be a remarkable uprising in Maine in favor 
of woman suffrage. There are reports of petitions from all quar- 
ters, and the pressure brought to bear upon the Legislature is 
likely to be the strongest ever known. The precise reason is by 
no means clear, Women are usually brought to the front by a de- 
sire to accomplish something in the interests of temperance, moral- 
ity and education. In Boston the supposed question of non-secta- 
rian schools brought out women voters, and in Iowa and other 
States the cause of temperance has enlisted all the activity which 
they were permitted to exert. But Maine has a prohibitory law 


morality are not suffering in any way. This movement, therefore, 
must be taken to mean simply that the women demand their share 
of general political control, and that they are in earnest in refus- 
ing to be legislated for without representation. But the action of 
the Maine Legislature is doubtful. 





Accorp1ne to the Railway Age, the railway business promises 
no immediate improvement. Although nineteen railways, with 
1,600 miles of track and $65,000,000 of bonds, have been closed out 


those of many preceding years. 
railway companies, with 43,770 miles of track, or more than twenty 
per cent. of the entire mileage of the country, have been seized by 
the courts for the benefit of their creditors. These railways repre- 
sented in securities almost $2,545,000,000, or over thirty per cent. 





This was | 
Such invitations are usually given three years | 
| of the years 1886 and 1887. 








of the present railway capital. This certainly does not encourage 
confidence in railways as profitable investments, 
past year, it is held that the number of railway receiverships gives 
a better idea of the condition of affairs than the foreclosure sales, 


for the creditors during the past year, these figures are less than | 
But in the last thirteen years 423 | 


tions, the landed gentry and wealthy brewers still retaining the | 
power over local concerns that they have held for years, the result | 


Board of Works, the revelations regarding the latter body having 





and good common schools, and, so far as we know, the interests of | 





As regards the | 


England or Scotland, He was one of the campaigners on the Liberal 
—that is, the Home Rule—side at the late Government election, the 
result of which has created something like a panic in the ranks of 
the Tories. His arrest at Glasgow, almost immediately after the 
election, on a warrant which had been in the hands of the police 
for a couple of weeks, and for an offense dating three months 
back, makes it impossible to regard the outrage as anything 
else than an act of mean spite prompted by the irritation of the 
Government at the humiliating defeat of their candidate at the 
polls. The charge made against Mr. Sheehy is ‘‘intimidation,” 


| which, under coercion law in Ireland, means almost any language 


addressed to the people urging energetic opposition to the policy of 
the Tories. More than twenty of Mr. Parnell’s Parliamentary col- 
leagues have been sent to jail during the past twelve months for 
“intimidation.” It is hardly necessary to comment on the absurd- 
ity of such a charge. All the world knows that five-sixths of the 
Irish people are for Home Rule, and against landlordism as it is 
known in Ireland. The idea that the Irish National representatives, 

elected by the almost unanimous voice of the people, are intimidat- 
ing those people into struggling for Home Rule and reduced rents, 

is as ridiculous as would be the suggestion that George Washington 

intimidated the patriots of the American Revolution into the war. 
against England. The only redeeming feature in such outrages as 
the arrest of Mr. Sheehy is that they hasten the destruction of the 
Government responsible for them. 





THE promoters of the scheme for building a tunnel under the 
English Channel, apparently not disheartened by the failure of 
their previous attempts to get the ear of Parliament, propose to 
bring it again to the attention of that body. They have already 
been assured, we are told by a leading Conservative journal, that, 
so far as the Government can affect the result, the same fate awaits 
their new endeavor. ‘As to the so-called experimental work,” 
sternly adds the same mentor, “directly it passes the limit of ex- 
periment, it can and must be stopped.” It is strange that so com- 
mendable an enterprise as that of uniting two great countries by a 
magnificent engineering work, and doing away with the disagree- 
able sea-voyage that is the bane of so many travelers, should meet 
with such general opposition in Great Britain. Of all her lead- 
ing public men, Mr. Gladstone seems to be almost the only one 
broad-minded enough to regard the undertaking in its true aspect, 


| and to treat with the contempt they deserve the arguments based 
on the damage that could be inflicted on Great Britain in time of 


and this evidence is not very encouraging. During the year 1888, be 
| The opposition, though so unreasoning, seems based on the tradi- 


twenty-two companies, with 3,270 miles of track, and with nearly 
187,000,000 of securities, have become insolvent and passed from 
the control of their owners into that of the courts. In number of 
roads, mileage and capital, these figures show an increase over those 


Tue Springer Omnibus Bill, which provides for the admission to 
Statehood of the Territories of South Dakota, Montana, Washington 
and New Mexico, is not likely to pass the Senate, having obviously 
been conceived in a partisan spirit and framed to serve partisan 
ends. As to the admission of Dakota and Washington, there need 
be little question. Southern Dakota, at least, has plenty of the 
arable land which furnishes a secure basis for population, but 
Montana contains vast areas of grazing land, which can never be 
expected to support a considerable, settled population. There are 
the mining industries, of course, but mining is notoriously uncer- 
tain, and the melancholy spectacle of Nevada illustrates the folly 
of haste in State-making. Montana can wait; and so can New 
Mexico, which has been included in the Bill on account of the 
supposed Democratic majority. The mongrel population of New 
Mexico is not ready for self-rule. The lower-class Mexicans, who 
compose so large a part of the population, are notoriously ignorant 
and prejudiced, and often corrupt. It would be injudicious to place 
the responsibilities of Statehood in the hands of a shifting, uncer- 
tain population, with men who are essentially foreigners holding 
the balance of power. 





MinIsTER PHELPs’s withdrawal from London has been managed 
with discretion and dignity. There was no occasion for such violent 
assertion of dignity as the excited Tribune correspondent recom- 
mended, since there had been no real break in the relations of the 
two countries. Yet it was clear that the situation was not altogether 
pleasant, and the simplest thing was to anticipate by a month the 
time of Mr. Phelps’s retirement. In this as other matters our Min- 
ister has set an example of tact, firmness and discrimination such 
as we have rarely had in our foreign missions. Throughout his ser- 


vice he has justified President Cleveland’s choice, proving himself | 


a true American gentleman—although the dynamiters have raged 
against him—a ekillful diplomat, and, as a speaker and social figure, 
able to stand the test of direct comparison with his brilliant prede- 
cessor. Mrs. Phelps, in her sphere, has done no less honor to our 


war by an invading force pushing its way underneath the Channel. 


tional pride of the traditional Briton, who, time out of mind, has 


| regarded the insular isolation of his native land as one of her chief 








country, and it is pleasant to find the ladies of oppo ing English | 


parties uniting to present Mrs. Phelps with a memento of their 
appreciation. The diamond bracelet which was presented inform- 
ally came from many of the best-known ladies in England, but all 
had become the personal friends of Mrs. Phelps. It must gratify 


all Americans who believe in international comity that we have | 


representatives abroad who are worthily held in so much honor, 





Ir the United States Government has pledged itself to protect 


Samoa against all attempts to destroy the autonomy or independ- | 


ence of the islands, that pledge must be kept, no matter whether 
Germany and England are, or are not, parties to such an agree- 
ment. The real fact seems to be, spite of denials from Berlin, that 
existing treaties, taken together, do guarantee the independence of 
the islands, and that while there may be no definite agreement be- 
tween Germany and ourselves, the treaty made by us with Samoa, 
before any other civilized Government had established relations 
with its Government, confers upon us rights, and creates, as to us, 
obligations which are inconsistent with a tame acquiescence in the 
aggressive policy now pursued by Germany. At all events, we are 
bound to protect American citizens and interests in the islands, and 
if ordinary protest shall not be heeded by Bismarck, then we must 
give him a lesson with shotted guns, The Senate amendment to 
the Diplomatic and Consular Bill appropriating $600,000 for the 
maintenance of American interests in Samoa should be promptly 
passed, and the authority which it confers instantly exercised. Of 
this sum, $100,000 is set apart for the improvement of our coaling- 
station in the harbor of Pango-Pango, one of the finest landlocked 
harbors in the world. The right to use this harbor as a naval station 
was secured to the United States for all time by our Treaty of 1878 
with Samoa, and its occupation now would be of vast advantage. 





A coop illustration of the spirit of Tory government in Ireland 
is furnished by the arrest of Mr. David Sheehy, one of the Irish 
Nationalist Members of Parliament. Mr. Sheehy is an eloquent 
and an effective speaker, and his services are therefore in great 
demand wherever there ia stiff election fighting to be done in 





sources of superiority over less-favored nations. That he should, 
therefore, antagonize any proposition to destroy this characteristic 
is, perhaps, not so remarkable as it is damaging to his reputation 
for the possession of an unusual amount of sturdy common sense. 





So many gloomy comments have been made upon the decay of 
American shipping, that it is refreshing to come upon an an- 
nouncement which is positively cheerful. According to the New 
York Sun, there has been for six months an improvement in ship- 
brokerage business, which has now grown to the proportions of a 
boom. For nearly ten years up to last June this business was in a 
very bad way indeed. The owners of the great ocean steam-ships, as 
well as the owners of ‘‘ ocean tramps,”’ were much discouraged, the 
reason being, in a nutshell, that there was a very much greater 
supply of tonnage in the market than of merchandise to fill it. 
One cause was an oversupply of English tramp-steamers, largely 
supported by small English investors. When business grew dull, 
these investors were unable to pay assessments, and at one time 
over 300 tramp-steamers were laid up. Many went to pieces and 
were not replaced, and there was less building of sailing-vessels. 
In June the petroleum trade started a revival in shipping, and 
there was a lack of sailing-vessels. Hence the boom. It is said 
that grain-ships valued at $30,000 six months ago can be sold for 
$50,000, and petroleum-ships have risen in value from $10,000 to 
$20,000. Most of the freight rates upon wheat, petroleum and 
cotton to Liverpool, the Mediterranean and Calcutta have more 
than doubled ; the rates on other merchandise have increased in 
proportion ; and there has been an increase of 75 per cent. in the 
rate on lumber to South America. At present, therefore, the ship- 
ping business is in a thriving conditign. The boom has stimulated 
ship-building, and there are reports of newiron and steel steam and 
sailing vessels in the United Kingdom and of activity in Norway. 
Something is being done also in Maine and other sea-board States, 
and it is hoped that the boom may prove of permanent benefit 
to American shipping. 





THE controversy at present being waged between Father Mc- 


| Glynn and the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church in this 


city is chiefly interesting as furnishing a test of how far the 
methods of the latter—methods which, it is claimed, have not been 
changed for centuries—are adapted to the circumstances by which 
hierarchy and people, at the close of the nineteenth century, find 
themselves surrounded. It will be remembered that the leader and 
founder of the Anti-poverty Society, after being duly excommuni- 
cated for refusing to obey a summons to Rome and submit his 
views to those of his clerical superiors, has since continued his 
defiant course without further molestation from the authorities of 
the Church. Some weeks ago, however, an incident occurred that 
brought the relations of Dr. McGlynn to the powerful organiza- 
tion from which he has seceded into sharp relief. One of the Doc- 
tor’s followers, John McGuire, a Roman Catholic, died suddenly 
while in attendance at a meeting of the Anti-poverty Society, and 
much indignation was excited among the new crusaders when it 
was learned that he had, in consequence, not only been denied ab- 
solution by the priest called upon to administer the rite, but that 
burial in consecrated ground had also been refused. Smarting 
under these indignities offered to one of their number, the Mc- 
Glynnites appealed to the courts, where, in spite of the testimony 
of an expert in canon law, Father Burtsell, to the effect that the 
precedents were xzainst the course pursued by the authorities, the 
latter were sustained. That Roman Catholics who attend the Mc- 
Glynn meetings, held at Cooper Institute every Sunday evening, 
may not have any excuse for misapprehension on the subject, 
Archbishop Corrigan, as Ordinary of the Church in this city, has 
now issued a circular in which he warns those frequenting such 
gatherings that their action will henceforth be regarded as consti- 
tuting ‘a reserved case *— which is interpreted to mean that while 
absolution will not be withheld absolutely if the sin is confessed, 
the matter will be taken into consideration by the Archbishop and 
every case be decided separately, This circular Father McGlynn 
denounces as “an impertinent interference ” with his crusade, and 
requests his followers to ignore it, They cannot do so, however, 
and still remain good churchmen. It would seem that the time has 
at last arrived when they must choose between two masters, and 
their decision will be awaited with interest by Protestanta and 
Roman Catholics alike. 
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UNVEILING OF THE FRANKLIN STATUE 
AT WASHINGTON, AND ITS DONOR. 


HE 183d anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin was observed on the 17th inst., at 
Washington, D. C., by the unveiling of the marble 
statue erected to his memory. It was unveiled 
precisely at ten o’clock by Mrs. M. W. Emory, the 
widow of General William H. Emory. She is the 
great -granddaughter of Franklin—her maiden 
name being Bache—and is the nearest descend- 
ant in a direct line. She was accompanied by her 
two daughters, the Misses Emory, and by her 
nephew, Gereral Duncan 8, Walker, the three be- 
ing great-great-grandchildren. Mrs, Emory pulled 
the cord in a driving rain, but immediately after- 
wards the clouds dispersed and the sun shone out 
brightly. She was presented with the flag by Mr. 
Hutchins as a souvenir of the event. 

The statue is erected on one of the spaces formed 
by the intersection of side streets with Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue —and which was presented to the 
national capital by Mr. Stilson Hutchins, lately 
the proprietor of the Washington Post—and is the 
design of Ernst Plassman and the work of Jaques 
Jouvenal. Mr. Plassman designed also the sta- 
tue of Franklin which stands in Printing- house 
Square, in the City of New York. The Washing- 
ton Franklin is of clear, spotless Carrara marble, 
and has been cut out of a flawless block especially 
selected and imported for the purpose. It is eight 
feet s1x inches high (heroic size), and stands upon 
a pedestal, cut from Massachusetts granite, eleven 
feet two inches above the surface of the street, 
making the whole height of pedestal and statue 
nineteen feet eight inches, and is much more ef- 
fective than the New York bronze figure of Frank- 





lin. The coat, while the same as in the bronze NEW HAMPSHIRE —HON, STILSON HUTCHINS, JOURNALIST. 


statue, as to contour and length, is represented as 
having a fur collar and lapel, it being a carefully 
studied reproduction of a garment known to have been 
worn by Franklin when he appeared before the French 
Court at Versailles on the oecasion of the ratification of 


the treaty between France and the United States follow- 


ing the recognition of the Republic by Great Britain. 
On the four sides of the plinth of the pedestal, in raised 
granite letters, are the words —‘* Printer,” ‘ Patriot,” 
‘‘Philosopher” and ‘ Philanthropist.” The name of 
Franklin is also in raised letters just at the base of the 
statue, as is plainly visible in the fine illustration of it 
on this page. Competent critics have accorded to it the 
palm of being the best piece of statuary in the capital 
city, abounding as it does with works of that character. 
The happy selection of the site is something of an inno- 
vation, as most of the Washington statues have been 
placed in the centre of large reservations. Franklin, 
however, is where he would like to have been—in the 
midst of the ever-moving throng, reminding each pass- 
er-by of the lesson of his active, practical and busy life. 
In the present instance the unveiling was conspicuous, 
mainly, by the absence of all ceremony. The donor be- 
lieved, with Greeley, that if there is any doubt as to 
whether Washington was the greatest character in the 
tevolutionary epoch or in the arduous struggle succeed- 








PHOTO. BY RICE. 


| ing it, there can be no question that Franklin stood 


second to the great Virginian, and that to him, as much 
as to Washington, our independence and our liberties 
are due. 

The Hon. Stilson Hutchins, who has presented both 
statue and pedestal to the City of Washington, is the 
founder of the Washington Post, and a newspaper worker 
of many years and large reputation. Having acquired 
a competency, he has disposed of his newspaper and 
successfully retired from journalism. His gift, to the 
city in which he has achieved so large a success, of a 
beautiful statue of the patron saint of his profession, 


| was not only an appropriate, but a generous, act, and 


is fully appreciated. 
Mr. Hutchins has had quite an eventful career in 


| politics and journalism. He has been a law-maker in 


the Legislatures of three different States, and has suc- 
cessfully established three daily papers, commencing at 
the bottom of the ladder with about one hundred dollars 
capital. Mr. Hutchins was born in New Hampshire, and 
is still on the sunny side of fifty. He was educated in 
Boston and Cambridge. When but seventeen years old 
he went with his parents to the new State of Iowa, and 
long before he could vote he got together some type 
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and a hand-press, and started a county paper. 
Newspaper work came natural to him. In a 
very short time his vigor and force as a political 
writer had attracted the attention of the party 
leaders, and the result was an invitation to take 
charge of the leading organs of the Democratic 
party, first at Des Moines, the capital, and shortly 
afterward at Dubuque, the largest and most pros- 
perous city of the growing State. 

At the close of the late war, having exhausted 
the possibilities of journalism at Dubuque, Mr. 
Hutchins went to St. Louis. Here, almost without 


1 


capital, but with plenty of courage and endur- | 


ance, he entered into fierce competition with rich 
and strenuous rivals. In six years he succeeded 
in making his paper, the Times, a handsome prop- 
erty. After bringing it up to an enviable state of 
profitableness and influence, he sold it ata high 
price in order to indulge in a year or two of needed 
rest. There was either no place for the Times or 
great need of its founder, for, from the day he left 
it, it began to decline, and after ten years of strug- 
gle and vexation gave up the journalistic ghost. 
The Washington Post was founded by Mr. Hutch- 
ins in 1877, and became almost immediately success- 
ful. It was a four-paged, seven-column paper, six 
issues per week. It is now an eight-paged, seven- 
column 
the Sunday edition comes out in sixteen pages. 
Since the establishment of the Post, Mr. Hutchins 
has returned to his native State, and taken upa 
permanent residence there by purchasing Gov- 
ernor’s Island, a beautiful place, in Lake Winni- 
piseogee, and built for himself a fine mansion, 
and made other improvements to the extent of 
$100,000. Here, every Summer, he repairs, with a 
score or two of guests, to enjoy a much-needed rest 
from arduous and exacting labors at the capital. 
His Winter residence, on Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, is an imposing edifice outwardly, and 
a “perfect picture” inside. If not im his own 
opinion, Mr. Hutchins has, in the estimation of 
his friends, been quite successful in his busy life. 


A DREAM. 


DREAMED last night that I had died 
(My soul had found release) ; 
I lay with weary hands at rest, 
With troubled heart at peace. 
And yet, my spirit hovered near— 
I seemed to feel, I seemed to hear. 


I dreamed—ah ! ‘twas a gracious dream— 
That, lying so at rest, 

You came, and knelt beside me there, 
And loving kisses pressed 

Upon my brow so white and chill, 

Upon my lips so dumb and still. 


You called me each endearing name 
Our happy love had known; 
For all the anguish of the past 
Your sorrow did atone ; 
Yet, though your tears rained o’er my face, 
I could not break from Death's embrace, 


Oh, bitter-sweet! The boon I craved 
While living came too late! 

To know it mine, yet give no sign— 
Oh, mockery of fate! 

Almost I seemed Death’s spell to break, 

And thrill with life for your dear sake. 


1 felt my happy pulses throb, 
My heart with tumult beat; 
My pallid cheeks grow warm and red 
Beneath your kisses sweet ; 
And then—ah me, how real it seemed !~— 
I woke to find I had but dreamed. 
M. K. Buck. 


JUDGE NEVER’S JUSTICE. 


By Tom P. MorGAn. 


RUSHING and plunging, a sudden swerving 

A to one side, a thud and a groan, and a 

refractory horse, having accomplished his 

purpose, stood quietly beside his master, prone 

and unconscious at the foot of a great piebald 
sycamore. 

The animal bent his head and wrinkled his soft 
muzzle, and sniffed suspiciously at the blood that 
oozed from the tangle of hair and fast reddened 
the forehead of the fallen man. Then he raised 
his head quickly, as an unwonted sound reached 
him. 

It seemed a song, shouted with praiseworthy 
vigor, but with profound contempt for the re- 
strictions of time and tune. The singer, mounted 
on a large and remarkably villainous-looking mule 
of the indescribable color known as “ clay-bank,” 


rounded the bend of the timber road, and the | 


song, now a rhythmic roar, caused the riderless 
horse ahead to meditate instant flight : 


“* Oh, rassel, Jacup, rassel ! 
Rassel, Jacup, rassel ! 
Oh, rassel——’ 
Hello, thar !” 

The scene seemed to present no puzzle to the 
new-comer. Perhaps previous and painful experi- 
ence with unreliable steeds suggested a solution. 

‘Slammed ag’in the sycamore. 
wil ride hawses, they've got to take what comes, 
I reckon,” he said. 

He dismounted, and examined the unconscious 
victim of a horse’s perfidy. 

“Broken head,” was the verdict. ‘* Wouldn't 
put it a bit a-past him to have a broken leg, too. 
Wal, if people will ride hawses——” 

He finished the sentence with a solemn and 
moralistic shake of his moppy head. 


Wal, if people | 


aper, issued every day in the year, and | 








cabin, that might have been suspected of being | with no kind o’ law but squatter law is liable to git 


elastic, so much did its real exceed its apparent 
capacity, poured a small army of children, headed 
by an inquisitive-looking and saffron-hued female, 
and tagged by a reluctant and tobacco-chewing 
man. 

‘* Hello, thar !” saluted Yellow’s rider. 

‘‘Hello yerself!” returned the reluctant man, 
socially. ‘Any flat tobaccer ?” 

After the man of the house had assured him- 
self of the new-comer’s pacific intentions by par- 
taking liberally of his tobacco, and the groaning 
man had been placed on the only bed that the 
cabin afforded, and one member of the juvenile 
army had been detailed to bathe his forehead aud 
await returning consciousness, all interest in the 
victim of the horse’s perfidy seemed to expire. 

“Come to, d’reckly, I reckon,” the house- 
holder said. ‘‘What kind uv a tree was he 
slammed ag’in ?” 

** Sycamore.” 

The group gathered around Yellow’s owner. 

** Looks sorto like rain,” announced the man of 
the house, with an apologetic and prefatory ** Aw— 
bum !” 

**Yes. Wal, I must be a-ridin’.” 

It was evident that, warned by experience, Yel- 
low’s owner scented the coming fusillade of inter- 
rogations ; but the first battery opened before he 
could get out of range. 

‘What mout be yore name, stranger ?” 

‘“*Hank Never,” and adding, sociall,: ‘* What is 
your'n ?” 

‘**Amos Ryder. Live fur-abouts yere ?” 

So it wenton. Mr. Never’s religious preference 
was pried into, as were also the political outlook, 
the price of hogs in other localities, the cause and 
effect of hard times, and all the rest of the sub- 
jects for interrogation that a long - unsatisfied 
hunger for news could suggest. 

Perhaps one of the reasons that Mr. Never bore 
the inquisition so patiently was that, early in the 
engagement, the householder, after critically re- 
garding Yellow from a point of observation peril- 
ously near his heels, had admiringly expressed the 
opinion that the animal was ‘‘right smart uv a 
mule.” 

“Wal, it’s gittin’ clost to sundown, an’ I must 
be shovin’ ahead,” Never said, presently, after 
having been assured that the injured man was 
not in a dangerous condition ; a verdict that was 
supplemented by the statement that, having been 
a ‘ hawse-doctor ter nigh sixteen year,” the house- 
holder felt fully competent to judge. 

The portion of the army detailed for hospital 
duty, being unable to take part in the conver- 
sation, had improved her opportunity to compare 
the personal appearance of their two guests. The 
result communicated to her father caused him to 
call out, as Never was about to remount : 

‘Oh, pardner! Fergot to ask you. Any kin to 
the hurt feller ?” 

‘“Noap! Never saw him till to-day.” 

“Wal, that beats me! Looks enough like you 
to be yore brother.” 

The squatter could hardly have been accused of 
flattery in likening Never and the wounded man 
to each other. Never’s appearance was not cal- 
culated to make his unhandsome mule look any 
worse by comparison, and the wounded man was 
only one degree nearer being presentable-looking 
than Yellow’s owner. 

Both men were shock-headed, and while the 
beard that neariy eclipsed Never’s features was as 
coarse and characterless as the whiskers on a 
cocoanut, that of the wounded man was only a 
trifle less filamentous. 

By the time Never had denied the relationship 
the conversation had taken a new turn. 

‘*Be’n havin’ the dad-blamedest time yur- 
abouts,” the squatter announced. 

The little army drew closer about the prospect- 
ive listener, nodding their heads in solemn as- 
sent, 

‘*The dad-blamedest time,” repeated the host. 

The portion of the army who had been doing 
hospital duty quietly left her charge and joined 
the group about Never. The wounded man had 
begun to exhibit signs of returning consciousness, 

“The boys has ketched a run-out man !” 

Ryder paused impressively, to allow his guest to 
contemplate the full import of his words, 

The capture of a ‘‘ran-out” man is not an 
every-day occurrence. When a man is informed 
by sundry citizens, who have previously formed 
themselves into a Squatters’ Court, that his room 
is preferable to his company, and that, if discov- 
ered within the county line after ten hours have 
elapsed, the court will take summary action in his 
case, he usually occupies his time of grace in put- 


| ting distance between himself and the unappre- 


| ciative locality. 


“H’ain’t got no use fer hawses, anyhow,” he | 


muttered, as he endeavored to resuscitate the 
prostrate man. ‘They h’ain’t to be depended 
on ; but mules is mules, Now, thar’s a mule that 
—Whoap thar, Yaller !” 

The villainous - looking ‘ Yellow” had verified 
the aphorism that mules were mules by kicking 
the socially inclined horse soundly in the ribs, 
after inviting him to familiarity by sundry sighs 
and sniffs and wrinklings of the nose. 

“Wal,” observed Yellow’s owner, presently, 
“‘sump’n’s got to be did. ‘Canse a feller rides a 
hawre h’ain’t no reason for lettin’ him die by the 
road-side.” 

Ten minutes later,and about a quarter of a 
wile farther down the timber road, out of 4 little 


‘* What was he run out fer?” queried Never. 

Wal,” began Ryder, *‘ this yere cuss, Jake Pot- 
tle, was jest nachally the most triflin’ feller in 
seven States. Wouldn't work ; allus borryin’ an’ 
never payin’ back, an’ thar was folks that ‘lowed 
he'd steal, un’ finally the court ‘lowed he wa’n’t no 
use yur-abonts an’ give him ten hours to cross the 
county line in.” 

‘Went, I reckon ?” 

‘Yes. Started like he wa’n’t never goin’ to 
stop, an’ next day they found him five miles inside 
the line, an’ hia time up long ago. But that thar 


| h’ain’t the worst uv his doin’s, either,” 





In the twilight, the group drew closer about the 
stranger. 

‘No, nor that h’ain’t the worst uv it,” repeated 
Ryder. ‘‘ He’s a——” 

‘Hello! What's this gang a-comin 

‘*Tt’s the boys a-bringin’ Jake. Trial’s goin’ to 
take place yere. Boys has sent, fer— Wal, by 
George, I reckon yo’re him! Comin’ two to- 
gether, like you did, I didn’t know you. I——” 

“Why, boys, the jedge is on hand a’ready !” ex- 
claimed the foremost of the group of new-comers, 

“Glad uv it,” said a comrade, ‘The Gov’ment 
is mighty p’tic’lar, an’ this thipg wy hangin’ a man 
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us into trouble after awhile.” 

** Wal,” said the first speaker, ‘‘we don’t punish 
till we’re dead sure the pris’ner’s guilty, but some 
people air never satisfied less'n a cuss gits a trial 
three months long. I——” 

‘Hello, boys !” 

‘*Hello, Ryder ! 
health ?” 

‘* Tollable,” returned Never, socially. 
your’n ?” 

** Middlin’, 
jedge ?” 

**Kain’t place you presizely.” 

**Didn’t reckon you could, It’s be’n four years 
sence I seed you. Name’s Hi Sigsby. These air 
the boys, an’ that thar cuss is Jake Pottle, the 
pris’ner.” 

Never wondered what they could want of him. 

‘*Powerful polite,” Never thought. *‘‘Jedge’ 
sounds mighty well. Hank or Ole Hank’s allus 
be’n considered good enough fer me. Blamed if 
I know what’s up!” 

He consoled himself with the thought that he 
had not been guilty of anything calling for the ac- 
tion of the Squatters’ Court, and was equally sure 
that he would be of no use as a witness, 

** Mebby they’re short uv jurymen,” he told him- 
self, ‘an’ want me fer one.”’ Then he said, aloud : 
‘* Sorto expectin’ me *bout this time ?” 

‘* Yes,” replied Sigsby. ‘‘Some uv the boys 
*lowed you wouldn’t come, but I told *em that 
when you was over in this stretch, you’d come if 
we sent fer you. Boys ‘lowed you wouldn’t lose 
nuthin’ by it. We know which way to vote when 
‘lection-time comes. What we want is to do this 
yere thing up in a legal way. When it’s over, we'll 
sorto execute the sentence ourselves.” 

The judge, mystified but curious, said nothing. 
Then he gasped, as a flood of intelligence swept 
over him as Hi went on: 

‘*Want to begin the trial now, or wait till to- 
mor’, jedge?” 

‘¢J—I-——_” 

‘*Tt’s worse’n I told you!” broke in Ryder, full 
of a desire to impart the startling news before any 
one else did. ‘It’s a blamed sight worse! He’sa 
hawse-thief! Stold——” 

‘*Hawse-thief! By George! it h’ain’t every day 
a feller gits—wal, I’ve had Yaller stoied once, an’ 
he’s li’ble to be took again, if this yere cuss is——” 

‘*Says he wouldn’t steal a mule,” broke in Hi 
Sigsby. ‘He ‘lows mules h’ain’t worth takin’, 
an’—— 

**H’ain’t worth takin’ ?” broke in Never, wrath- 
fully. ‘*W’y, dad-blame his ornery foolishness, 
V'll——” 

“Run-out man, too!” put in Ryder. 

‘We'll begin the trial right now,” said Never, 
positively. ‘‘It ain't every day I—yes, a taller-dip 
or two’ll give all the light we need. Hawse-thief 


Howdy, jedge! How's yore 
** How's 


You don’t remember me, I reckon, 





” 





an’ run-out man! Mebby he’s the cuss that stold 
Yaller! Begin right now! Whose hawse was it 
that was——” 


‘Mine !” cried Ryder. ‘‘That’s the reason the 
trial’s yere at my house. Stold Red Arrer, the best 
runnin’-hawse vetwixt this an’ anywhurs! Won 
first money at——” 

‘Stick to yore testimony, Ryder!’ interrupted 
the newly appointed judge. ‘‘ Tell the truth, the 
hull truth, an’ nuth’n’ but the truth.” 

‘* Hi,” whispered a comrade, ‘‘ he knows a heap 
uv law, don’t he ?” 

**You bet !’ returned Hi. ‘‘ What he don’t know 
*bout law h’ain’t worth knowin’, We won't fergit 
it ‘lection-day.” 

‘*That’s what we won’t 

‘Wal, it’s jest this-away,” continued Ryder. 

The dusky twilight had turned to darkness, and 
in the gleam of the tallow-dips Mrs. Ryder had 
lighted, Ryder’s arms, as he waved them in eccen- 
tric gestures, threw wildly dancing shadows about. 
There was no breeze stirring, and the candles, 
from their resting-places on the old table that had 
been drawn out to the door-way, shed a faint but 
steady gleam far out into the night, lighting up 
the determined faces of the Squatters’ Court, the 
hangdog visage of the silent prisoner, and the sol- 
emn, Owlish faces of the little army of children. 

‘‘ Jake, thar, as I told you,” continued Ryder, 
‘is jest nachally the ——” 

‘Yo’re another !” interrupted the prisoner, dog- 
gedly. 

“*Shet up!” roared Never. 

“Wal,” Ryder continued, “after consider’bul 
thinkin’, the court give him ten hours to git outo 
the county in. He started all right, but, next 
mornin’, Red Arrer, the best runnin’-hawse be- 
twixt——” 

“Stick to yore text!” interrupted Never. 

‘*Wal, when I went to feed him, Red Arrer was 
gone. The next thing I knowed, Hi, thar, come 
a-ridin’ him by. Wal, then thar——” 

“Then thar was a succus!”" interrupted Hi 
Sigsby. 

“You bet! I’lowed the hawse was mine, an’ 
Hi ‘lowed that he’d bought him, and——” 

“T did, too!” broke in Hi. 

“Turn about,” said the judge. 
his testifyin’.” 

‘‘Wal,” resumed Ryder, “then we jawed, and 
then . 

‘‘An’ then they tangled !” cried another mem- 
ber of the group. ‘I come by, "bout that time, 
an’——” 

‘‘Which whipped ?” asked Never, eagerly. 

‘‘Neither. ‘Bout that time, Mizzus Ryder run 
out with her soap-paddle an’——” 

‘‘An’ then we stopped,” admitted Hi, sheep- 
ishly. 

Presently, after Ryder had repeatedly drifted 
from the subject of the theft into eulogies of the 
valuable Red Arrow, Hi Sigsby was called to tes- 
tify. 

He told how, upon returning from a two-weeks 
absence, he had met the prisoner, Jake Pottle, 
astride of the horse. Not having heard of Mr, 
Pottle’s enforced emigration from the neighbor. 


hd 


‘* Let Ryder do 
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hood, and having been assured by that gentleman 
that he had lately become the possessor of the 
racer, he had entered into negotiations that had 
culminated in the purchase of Red Arrow. He 
proceeded to tell of the complications that had 
subsequently ensued when Ryder had attempted 
to regain possession of the racer. 

‘* Wal,” he continued, ‘‘we ketched Jake after 
right smart uv a tustle——” 

‘*Hung back powerful,” broke in a voice, 

‘Entered sort uv a nolle prosequi, I reckon,” 
said Never, exhausting all his legal Latin. 

** Whew !” whispered Hi to his neighbor. ‘ He’s 
plumb full o’ law!” 

“You bet!” was the answer. 
fer him on ‘lection-day.” 

A tangle-haired man somewhere in the darkness 
smiled in a satisfied way. 

‘You know the charge, pris’ner at the bar,” 
said Judge Never, presently. ‘‘ Air you guilty or 
not ?” 

**Oh, I spose I’m guilty,” answered the prisoner, 
wearily, ‘I stold the hawse, but——” 

‘*Course he’s guilty !” cried Hi Sigsby. 


” 


* An’ we'll vote 


* Didn't 
he—— 

‘**’Nough said !” interrupted Judge Never. ‘* He’s 
guilty, an’ that settles it. Ill yi 

‘*Want us to do the sentencin’, jedge ?” asked 
Hi Sigsby. 

“No. Do it myself! 
Whoa, thar, Yaller !” 

The valuable but villainous mule had kicked say- 
agely at some object in the darkness. A woman, 
gaunt and wan, who had narrowly escaped Yel- 
low’s heels, staggered weakly into the light, and, 
had it not been for the support of two little boys 
who assisted her, she would have fallen, exhausted, 
in the midst of the group. 

‘Oh, jedge,” she gasped out, faintly, ‘* kin I 
speak ?” 

**You bet !” returned Never, gallantly. ‘* What's 
up ?” 

“Oh, jedge, h’ain’t there no way he kin be 
turned loose? I’ve brung what's left of the money, 
an’——” 


H’ain’t every day that— 


“No, thar h’ain’t! Who are you?” 

‘*Name’s Sarah Post —Widder Post, I s’pose I 
ort to be called now, since-——” 

And she broke down and began to sob. 

‘Oh, he was jest the best husband that a woman 
ever had !” 

The little boys, half fascinated by the glares of 
Ryder’s children, did not join in their mother’s 
grief. 

‘“‘Whur you frum?” Never questioned, more 





gently. ‘‘ Anybody know her ?” 
** Noap ” began Hi. 


‘*She lives ten mile off to the south,” spoke the 
prisoner, doggedly. ‘‘Come thar, sick, two months 
ago. Husband traded fer the place an’ then up an’ 
died. Money was all gone, an’ too poor to hire 
help, she buried her husband with no coftin—jest 
wrapped him up in a quilt an’ buried him in the 
shallar grave the little boys dug. Be’n gettin’ 
weaker an’ sicker ever sence. Nobody knowed 
they lived thar—way off frum ary road—an’, with 
no money an’ no friends, I reckon she'd a-starved 
if it hadn’t be’n fur the rabbits an’ the like that 
the little boys trapped.” 

‘* What’s all this yere got to do with you, Jake ?” 
demanded Never. ‘No use fer you to try to git 
off on the strength uv her comin’ yere fer help. 
We'll help her, but——” 

‘*She 
** She's got—— 

** Jedge,” quavered the woman, “‘it’s jest this- 
away. I'd plumb give up that I’d got to die an’ 
never see the ole Injianny home ag’in. I was layin’ 
thar, a-thinkin’ that, like’s not, by the next day, 
these little fellers would have no mother, when he 
come elong an’ stuck his head in at the open 
winder. 

‘**Got anything to eat?’ sez he. 

‘“*T told him how things was—that there wa'n’t 
a bite in the house. 

“éT'm Jake Pottle, mostly called Triflin’ Jake,’ 
sez he. *A run-out man, with no place to lay my 
head an’ nary a cent,’ sez he ; ‘ but I'll be durned,’ 
sez he, ‘if you h’ain’t a blame sight worse off than 
me,’ sez he. 

‘¢ When I told him uv my troubles an’ my longin’ 
to go back to the dear ole Injianny home ag’in, I 
reckon I cried some, an’ I heerd him mutter: ‘A 
run-out man’s better off than some people !’ 

“T told him how I reckoned the little fellers 
would soon be orphans. 

‘** What was yer man’s name?’ he asked me, all 
of a sudden. 

‘**Ellicksander Post,’ I told him. 

‘¢¢ That's it,’ sez he, jest as if he’d remembered 
sump’in’. ‘That's the name the feller said. Met 
a chap down yere,’ sez he, ‘that “lowed he’d be’n 
owin’ yer man money in Injianny, an’ couldn't 
find him to pay it now't he’d got able. Didn't 
know whur yer lived. I reckon he’s a-wanderin’ 
round somers yit,’ sez he, an’ he was gone ‘fore I 
could ask him any questions. 

‘Somehow, I felt better after that,” went on 
the woman. ‘I'd never heerd that anybody owed 
my husband, but somehow I took on hope. Wal, 
*bout the middle uv the next forenoon he come to 
the winder an’ throwed in a little roll of money. 

‘‘¢Found the feller,’ sez he, an’ before I could 
thank him, he was gone, Seemed like I felt better 
frum that very minute ; mebby it was the good 
things an’ medicine that the little boys bought 
in town with the money. This mornin’ I felt so 
strong that the little boys tackled up the team, an’ 
off we started, with our few valuables, on the long 
trip back towards the dear ole home, an’ I was 
happier than I had be’n fer many a long day. 


don’t want yore help!” 


” 


retorted Jake. 


The dear ole home—— Wal, it’s all over now. 
I'll give up the money, an’ mebby he'll be let off 
easier, I——” 


‘‘ How'd yer come to be yere?” asked Never, 
“At the place where we took dinner, they was 
talkin’ bout Jake Pottle, the run-out man, bein’ 
took fer stealin’ a hawse and sellin’ it, an’ Tpuy 
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Oh, jedge, 
Yere’s 


two an’ two together an’ then started. 
kain’t this be compromised some way? 
what’s left uv the money !” 

“°Tain’t mine,” said Judge Never. As if moved 
by a common impulse, Ryder and Hi Sigsby left 
the group, and the staring eyes of the youthful 
Ryders were withdrawn from the small Posts for a 
moment and directed towards where the two men 
stopped in the darkness, 

**Kain’t we settle it among ourselves ?”’ asked 
Sigsby. 

““Reckon so, I—— What's that ? 
heerd sump’in’ crawlin’ !” 

**Reckon not. Say, Ryder, too much law’s a 
durn bad thing. Don’t reckon he’ll do it. But, we 
kin try.”” Then, ‘‘ Jedge,” began Sigsby, after they 
had rejoined the group, ‘‘ me and Ryder ‘lows——” 

** Wal,” interrupted Never, with a fierce drawl, 
‘the court’s got this yere to say, an’ say it right 
aow, too! Jake, thar, h’ain’t guilty, an’ the court 
kin whip the man that says he is!’ And he 
made a suggestive motion towards his hip-pocket. 
‘*An’,” he continued, ‘‘as Jake didn’t steal the 
hawse an’ sell it, widder, you h’ain’t got no money 
to give back to nobody.’ He fumbled in his 
pockets as he spoke. ‘‘ An’ the law assesses the 
jedge fer part uv the expenses uv this yere trial, 
the said expenses to go to Hi an’ Ryder to sorto 
settle a little matter betwixt ’em.” 

He placed a greasy bank-bill on the table be- 
tween the candles. Several of the other members 
of the group followed his example, and the small 
Ryders once more removed their eyes from the 
widow’s boys and stared at the little pile of money 
on the table. 

‘* Jake,” said the judge, ‘‘ you're turned loose, 
not guilty, but—— Wal, don’t doitag’in! Widder, 
he'll show you the way down the road. An’, while 
the court don’t want to cram its advice down any- 
body’s throat, it would sorto suggest that Jake 
jest kinder keep along with the wagin all the way 
to Injianny, an’—~ Wal, if the widder’s willin’, 
sorto go into a pardnership with her in the owner- 
ship uv the team, the wagin an’ the little boys.” 

**Hooraw for the jedge’s advice!’ roared Hi 
Sigsby. 

Jake Pottle was so embarrassed and shame- 
facedly delighted, that he stepped back into the 
shadow, and was nearly brained by the flying 
heels of the villainous Yellow. 


I thought I 


There was another cheer for the judge, and Hi | 
: soya ee oe | peaceful settlement. 


added : ** We know how to vote on ‘lection-day !” 

“You bet!” came a chorus of assent. 

Soon a tanzle-haired and fibrous-bearded man, 
whose head still ached from a slam against a 
sycamore-tree, saw, from his concealment in the 
darkness beyond Yellow, the group break up. 
When they had all departed but the Ryder army, 
he heard the head of the family remark : 

‘Wal, I’m beat !” 

“Me, too!” agreed each member of the army. 

Then they all retired within the elastic cabin 
The man in the darkness limped off, and mount- 
ing the horse that had previously slammed him 
against a tree, rode away down the road in the 
direction previously taken by another man, whose 
beard resembled in a greater degree the whiskers 
on a cocoanut, 

‘*T couldn’t have done such good electioneering 
fer myself,” he muttered. ‘* And—well, they'll all 
vote right !” 

And when Ryder learned that the injured man 
whom they had totally forgotten had disappeared, 
he could only give expression to his puzzlement 
in a profound : ‘* Wal, I’m beat! An’ they looked 
like twins !” 

To this day he has never solved the mystery. 

Far down the road, the man whose head throb- 
bed with every motion of his horse heard the 
far-off and rhythmic roar of another man who, 
mounted on a villainous mule, was singing an 
adjuration to Jacob to continue his athletic exer- 
cises : 

** Oh, rassel, Jacup, rassel ! 
Rassel, Jacup, rassel ! 
Oh, rassel, Jacup, rassel ! 

Fer they will not let you go!” 


WHITECAPISM. 

be the columns which the newspapers devote 

daily, of late, to the barbarous and lawless 
doings of bands of masked ruffians whostyle them- 
selves ‘* White Caps,” and regulators, it would ap- 
pear as if nearly the whole extent of the Western 
States, with portions of the Middle States and New 
England, were flecked with them. We hear about 
them in Indiana, where they originated, and where 
they are now prosecuted as well as fined whenever 
caught posting their warning notices ; in Ashland, 
Wis., where a preacher heads a band said to be 
organized to raid the horrible densin the pineries ; 
in Helena, Ark., where, a fortnight ago, they whip- 
ped a negro to death ; in Kennedyville, Md., where 
they attacked a man in his residence, and were 
driven off by neighbors armed with shot-guns ; in 
Housatonic, Mass., mixed up with the weavers’ 
strikes ; in New Hampshire, where, on the 1¢th 
inst., a dozen of them were fined in the Exeter 
courts for assault upon a citizen ; in various parts 





regular daily practice, as the Spring racing-season 
approaches, hence this miniature lake, or tank, 
which has just been completed in the basement of 
the gymnasium. It is constructed, we believe, 
after the model of that which has been in use at 
Yale for some time past. The boat and its fixt- 


ures, the oars, the water and the rowing, are all | 


real ; but the movement of the boat is imaginary. 
It is fixed, and does not budge. There are firm 
partitions in the middle of each half of the tank, 
and a low one underneath the boat to make the 
currents distinct. In addition, curves are con- 
structed at each end of the tank to guide the water 
around in elliptical curves. The boat is the old 
wooucn 1876 barge, which has been fitted with 
modern rigging and made tight. The ‘Varsity 
Crew rowed in the new tank for the first time on 
Tuesday of last week, and everything passed off 
successfully. 


BOMBARDMENT AT SAMOA. 


YWO additional pictures relating to Samoa, and 
to the events which were described and illus- 
trated in these pages last week, appear on page 
428. 
localities, furnished by Ensign Wilkinson, of the 
United States Navy, the »ombardment of Mataafa’s 
stronghold, on the 18th of December last. The 
diplomatic complications ensuing upon the re- 
ports received concerning the disturbances of that 
date and subsequently remain at the present writ- 
ing in an unsettled condition. The British Gov- 
ernment is reported to have decided to join the 
TYnited States in protesting against German usur- 
pation, and to increase its naval forces in Apia 
At Berlin it has been stated on good authority that 
Germany has come to a definite understanding 
with the United States respecting Samoa ; but this 
report is denied. Meanwhile Admiral Kimberly, 
whom the United States Government has dis- 
patched to Samoa, has command of our naval 
squadron there, under these instructions : ‘‘ You 
will at once proceed to Samoa, and extend full 
protection and defense to American citizens and 
property. You will consult with the American 
Vice-consul, examine his ai:chives, and otherwise 
inform yourself as to the situation and all re- 
cent occurrences. Protest against the subjugation 
and displacement of the native Government of 
Samoa by Germany as in violation of the positive 
agreement and understanding between the Treaty 
Powers, but inform the representatives of the 
German and British Governments of your readi- 
ness to co-operate in causing all treaty rights to 
be respected, and in restoring peace and order on 
the basis of a recognition of Samoan rights to in- 
dependence. Endeavor to prevent extreme meas- 
ures against the Samoans, and to bring about a 
If such arrangements can be 


| made on that basis, you will report the same for 
| approval, and you will inform this Government, as 


soon as possible after your arrival in Samoa, of the 
condition of affairs and the prospect of peaceful 
adjustment, and whether Germany was acting im- 
partially between the opposing native forces when 


| the late conflict occurred.” 





of New York State and New Jersey, where warn- | 


ings have been posted ; and, finally, in the City of 
Philadelphia, where Mayor Fitler has given strin- 
gent orders to the police to hunt down members 
of the Order, 

The widespread prevalence of Whitecapism in- 
dicated by all these reports is certainly extraordi- 
nary, and not to be accounted for by the fact that 
‘notices ” are sometimes posted by mere practical 
jokers. Many genuine outrages have to be laid at 
the doors of these lawless bands, 
depicted im our illustration, which shows the victim 
left tohis fate by the gang, who have whipped him 
almost to insensibility, 


HARVARD’S NEW ROWING-TANK. 
I’ Winter weather at Cambridge, Mass., were 

always what it has been thus far during the 
present season, the new rowing-tank of the Hai- 
vard ’Varsity Crew, which we illustrate on page 
425, would have no occupation, as the boys, of 
course, prefer to row on the river as long as it is 
pot ice-bound, But the crew must be sure of its 


One of these is | 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, last 
week, after a careful consideration of the matter, 
decided upon a course which they believe will 
satisfy the Berlin Government that this country 
will no longer permit German aggressions in the 
Samoan Islands. This sentiment on the part of 
the committee found expression in the following 
amendments reported by Mr. Sherman on Wednes- 
day, which it was agreed should be incorporated 
in the Consular and Diplomatic Bill: ‘For the 
execution of the obligations and the protection of 
the interests of the United States existing under 


| 
| 
| 


officer. He owns a distillery, out of which he has 
made a comfortable fortune. 


M. JoserH MARTIN, Explorer. 


The Russian Geographical Society of St. Peters- 
burg has just granted to M. Joseph Martin, a 
French explorer of long residence in the Empire, 
a large subsidy for an expedition to Thibet. M. 
Martin returned but recently from a long and 
hazardous exploring tour in the heart of Eastern 
Siberia, a most interesting account of which he 
contributes to the Paris Jilustration. His -eputa- 
tion is established as an intrepid and observant ex- 
plorer, and it is expected that in his new Thibetan 
undertaking he will prove a worthy successor to 


| the late Colonel Prjevalski. 


They depict, from recent photographs of the | 





the treaty between the United States and the Gov- | 


ernment of the Samoan Islands, $500,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be expended 
under the direction of the President, this appro- 
priation to be immediately available. For the sur- 
vey, improvement and occupation of the bay and 
harbor of Pango-Pango, in the Island of Tutuila, 
Samoa, and for the construction of the necessary 
wharves and buildings for such occupation and 
for a coaling-station therein, under the direction 
of the President, $100,000, this appropriation to 
be immediately available.” 

The amendments were adopted without a dis- 
senting vote. They were cabled in cipher to the 
German Premier. Mr. Sewall, United States Con- 
sul to Samoa, but who has been recently in Wash- 
ington testifying before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, will immediately return to Samoa. 

A dispatch from London, dated January 23d, 
says: ‘* Naval reinforcements for the German fleet 
now in Samoan waters left Bremerhaven to-day 
on the North German Lloyd steamer Niirnberg.” 
From Sydney, New South Wales, it is learned that 
the German gunboat Oiga has taken Malietoa, ex- 
King of Samoa, to the Marshall Islands. Secretary 
Bayard has received a cable message from Acting 
Consul Blacklock at Apia, Samoa, by way of Auck- 
land, New Zealand, saying that a destructive fire 





recently occurred upon the island, and that the | 


German Consulate was among the buildings de- 
stroyed. He adds that the fire was undoubtedly 
accidental, No other details are given. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


PROFESSOR GEFFCKEN. 





ProressorR HENRY GEFFCKEN, the German sa- | 


vant, who edited and published the ‘‘ Diary” of 
the late Emperor Frederick, and whom Bismarck 
caused to be tried and imprisoned on the charge 


of treachery and conspiracy, is a native of Ham- | 


burg, and was born in 1830. He is an avowed 
enemy of Bismarckian political principles, and is 


the author of a number of important histories and | 
treatises, including a ‘History of the Alabama | 


Question ” (1872). Professor Geffcken, after his 
prosecution was droppeJ and he was released from 


| prison, repaired to Constance, Switzerland, where 


he is undergoing a course of hydropathic treat- 
ment for the benefit of his health. Recent advices 
from Hamburg state that the judicial proceedings 
to place Professor Geffcken under tutelage are 
taking a turn favorable to the professor, 


M, Jacques. 

The Pans election of a Deputy for the Depart- 
ment of the Seine, to fill the place vacated by the 
death of M. Hude, 1s fixed for the 27th inst. It 
will, therefore, have been settled, before these 
lines are published, whether a majority of Pari- 
sian votes is commanded by General Boulanger, 


| or by the opposition, represented in the person of 
M. Jacques, President of the Council of the seme, | 


whom the Republican Congress has put up. M. 
Jacques 1s described as a respectable man of middle 
age, with no political distinction other than that 
of niving served eighteen years in the Municipal 
Council of Paris, and finally become its presiding 


| 


ZANZIBAR. 


The destiny of the Island of Zanzibar, off the 
East Coast of Africa, and commanding maritime 
access to the Lake District of the interior of the 
Dark Continent, is at this time a consideration 
of high political importance, with regard to the 
division of German and British colonizing enter- 
prise on the main-land, the combined naval block- 
ade for the suppression of the slave trade, and the 
insurrection of the Suaheli coast tribes against 
the German settlements. Zanzibar is an island 


forty-eight miles long and eighteen miles broad, | 
formed by a reef of madrepore, with hills not | 


above 400 feet high, and covered with luxuriant 
vegetation, the soil being in most parts extreme- 
ly fertile. The population, altogether numbering 
300,000, includes about 14,000 Banyans of the Hin- 
doo trading class from India, many of whom are 
British subjects ; Arabs, chiefly from Oman or from 
Muscat ; Parsee merchants ; free and slave blacks 
from different parts of Africa, from the Comoro 
Islands and Madagascar; and the native race, 
who live in huts of wattle and clay. The port of 
Zanzibar, where the late Sultan Said-Burghash re- 
sided, is a fine bay or harbor on the west coast, 
fronting Africa ; and the town, which has at least 
60,000 inhabitants, is shown in our illustration. 
The connection between Southern Arabia and 
Zanzibar is of very ancient date, but was long in- 
terrupted by the Portuguese dominion, which on 
this part of the East African coast has been aban- 
doned, though it is still a reality in the Mozam- 
bique Channel and far to the south. Zanzibar, 
however, did not exercise any functions of actual 
government on the main-land, while claiming a 
titular sovereignty along its sea-coast. 


A MounicrpaL CounciL, GUATEMALA, 


A Central American traveler brings from the 
interior of Guatemala a photograph of the three 
native officials who form the Municipal Council of 
a little village in the vicinity of Quiché. This is 
decidedly not a ‘‘ boodle” board, to judge from 
the manner in which the members dress, All the 
luxury and display of the costume seems to be 
concentrated in the hat, which is a comparatively 
elaborate structure. For the rest, a flannel shirt, 
drawers and a pair of sandals suffice. It must be 
confessed, after all, that the Guatemalan fashions 
of dress are better adapted to the climate than are 
the average of our own in the cities at midsum- 
mer, 

MountTiInG A WHALE’S SKELETON. 


At the Paris Jardin des Plantes, simultaneously 
with the inauguration of the great World’s Exposi- 
tion next May, important additions to the Museum 
of Natural History will be thrown open to the pub- 
lic. Prominent among the newly acquired collec- 
tions are the bones of six whales. The skeleton of 
one of these gigantic cetaceans is in process of 
mounting in the main hall, as shown in our pict- 
ure. This vast structure of bones, the building 
of which has kept a force of men busy ever since 
last August, measures no less than 70 feet ** from 
head to tail.” 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


TEN THOUSAND head of cattle are slaughtered 
every week to provide New York with beef. 


An English missionary and sixteen of his follow- 
ers have been massacred by natives in East Africa. 


Kentucky has a ten-year-old girl, named Mary 
Semons, who preaches sermons in churches in a 
manner that wins her much approbation, 


Fiacures presented to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature by the Secretary of the Commonwealth indi- 
cate that the vote in favor of license is growing in 
that State. 

Ar a railroad meeting in Baltimore, last week, 
the voting of Secretary Bayard’s proxy. by Mr. 
James G,. Blaine caused some amusement. Mr. 
Blaine also voted on the proxy of William H. Bar- 
num. 

Ir is ramored that the Dominion Government 
will, after a reasonable period of delay, abandon the 
fisheries modus vivendi and revert to the Treaty of 
1818, unless the American Government expresses & 


| willingness to reopen negotiations, 


A CONVENTION of ex-Confederate veterans held 
in Raleigh, N. C., last week, asked the Legislature 
to fix an annual tax of five cents on each $100 
property valuation, for a special pension fund for 
disabled soldiers and soldiers’ widows, and also 
to provide for a soldiers’ home. The pensions 
are now only a little over #8 per annum. 


Tue St. Paul Globe says: ‘* Colorado has broken 
the rule in not electing a millionaire for Senator, 
Wolcott, the new man, is young, and the son of an 
Eastern clergyman. He is a man of brains and 
address, or he would not be able to earn #50,000 
a year as attorney for great corporations. He is 
credited with the expenditure of $51,000 a year, 
which also indicates ability.” 


GENERAL HARRISON is 800n to be the owner of a 
splendidly bound and beautifully printed copy of 
the Bible. It is to be presented to him by the 
Tippecanoe Club of Indianapolis, The book com- 
prises over 1,500 pages, bound 1n seal leather, 
12x14 inches. It is an imperial quarto, great 
primer type. On the back is a heavy, solid silver 
plate, with the inscription : ‘* Presented to Gen- 
eral Benjamin Harrison by the Marion County 
Tippecanoe Club, Indiana, ’ 


Amona recent visitors to General Harrison, 
whose mission occasioned some amusement, was 
Hugo Zeimann, a portly German, with military 
mustache, who is the steward of the Hotel Riche- 
lieu, in Chicago, He wants to be the next steward 
of the White House, and says he cares not who 
make up the Cabinet, so long as he can make the 
dinners, With his dinners, he is sure General 
Harrison's digestion will never get off the track 
and his liver never go back on him; and, with 
these conditions, he believes that General Harrison 
couldn't be anything but a cheerful and popular 
President, if he tried, It 1s not known what suc- 
cess he had yy his application, 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mr. Mackay presented his daughter, the Prin- 
cess Colonna, with $50,000 as a New Year’s gift, 


Ir is asserted in Chicago that ex-Mayor Carter 
Harrison, of that city, will enter politics again. 
He will run for Mayor on a ‘‘ reform” ticket. 


THE stamp collection of M. Ferrari, son of the 
late Duchess of Galliera, contains about 2,000,000 
specimens, and has a market value of $125,000. 


SENATOR Morrity, of Vermont, has been in 
public life longer than any American now living. 
He entered the House of Representatives thirty- 
four years ago. 


Tue President and Mrs. Cleveland have sum- 
marily vetoed the project for a popular subscrip- 
tion to buy a portrait of Mrs. Cleveland for the 
White House which was recently started. 


GxENERAL THomas E. Moore has been succeeded 
as Commander of the Salvation Army of America 
by Colonel Holz. There was dissatisfaction with 
the general’s management of the finances. 


Rev. ANTHONY Swensson, of Detroit, Mich., is 
said to be the first Swede to become a Roman Cath- 
olic priest since the Reformation. Out of a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000 Sweden has only 2,000 Roman 
Catholics, 


Empress Dacmar of Russia is approaching an 
acute stage in her mania. She passes whole days 
in absolute silence ; on other occasions she refuses 
to touch a morsel of food; while at times she even 
fails to recognize the members of her family. 


Sm Rosert Burnett Morter, the British diplo- 
matist, whom Count Herbert Bismarck and the 
German press have been attacking so ferociously, 
is a splendid physical specimen of manhood. He 
is over six feet high, finely proportioned and full 
of dignity and energy. 


A MILLIONAIRE named Tagliabei, who died re- 
cently at Milan, bequeathed the sum of 50,000 
francs to the street-sweepers of that town, on con- 
dition that they would all go to his funeral in 
their working-clothes. In his youth he had him- 
self been a street-sweeper. 


VicE-PRESIDENT-ELECT Morton has leased the 
elegant mansion of Professor A. Graham Bell, 
facing Scott Circle, in Washington, and will oc- 
cupy it. Some slight repairs and alterations will 
be made in the interior, and the house will be 
newly furnished throughout. 


CABANEL, the eminent French painter, who is 
represented in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, by the portrait of Miss Wolfe and 
‘‘The Sulamite,” and in the Corcoran Gallery, 
Washington, by ‘‘The Death of Moses,” died in 
Paris last week, aged 66 years. 


Tue Silver Jubilee of Cardinal Manning’s Epis- 
copate will be made the occasion of a testimonial, 
which takes the form of freeing his pro-cathedral 
at Kensington from a debt of $55,000. Cardinal 
Manning was consecrated Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster in succession to Cardinal Wiseman in 1865, 


JAPANESE MINISTER Kuki drives about in the 
most gorgeous landauin Washington. Its running- 
gear is of the brightest vermilion. The upholstery 
is of cherry-satin, and all the mountings are brass. 
A pair of large, clipped bays, with colored coach- 
man and footman in dark livery, complete the out- 
fit of Mikado’s envoy. 


Mr. Joun WANAMAKER made a brief visit to 
President-elect Harrison last week, at the latter's 
request. Rumor has it that he will be made either 
Postmaster - general or Secretary of the Navy. 
Mrs. Harrison and Mr. and Mrs. McKee left In- 
dianapolis for New York on the same train that 
brought Mr. Wanamaker east. 


CoLoneL Norts, the wealthy American whom 
the English call ‘‘The Nitrate King,” is as lavish 
in his gifts to the poor as he isin his entertain- 
ments. He not only sends substantial checks to 
all the leading London hospitals, but he has in- 
structed his secretary to arrange for a series of 
free suppers twice a week to 500 of the poor in the 
British metropolis. 


EVANGELIST Moopy is having singular success 
in California, Ata recent meeting in San Fran- 
cisco, when, at the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Moody requested ‘‘ the inquirers” to go into the 
inquiry-room, a crowd poured in that filled every 
inch of space. It seemed as if full half of the 
6,000 present were endeavoring to get into the 
small room, and it was some time before it became 
quiet enough to proceed. 


Mrs, CLEVELAND is fully oceupied with her so- 
cial duties, In addition to the obligation imposed 
upon her by the regular receptions, she has 
stepped outside of the routine usually ‘observed 
by the wives of Presidents and has made calls 
frequently, has held midday receptions to which 
a limited number of friends have been welcomed 
by appointment, and has managed to find an 
evening now and then in which to gratify her 
liking for the play. 

A WASHINGTON correspondent of the Tribune 
writes that Mr. Bayard will withdraw to private 
life after the 4th of March ; that Secretaries Fair- 
child and Whitney will return to their homes in 
New York ; that Secretary Endicott will return to 
Massachusetts ; that Secretary Vilas will resume 
the practice of law in Madison, Wis.; while Post- 
master-general Dickinson will resume his practice 
in Michigan. Mr. Garland will retire to ‘* Hominy 
Hill,” his Arkansas home, as soon as his successor 
is appointed, 

One of the most interesting and charming for- 
eign visitors whom cosmopolitan New York has en- 
tertained for some time past is the Princess Enga- 
litcheff of Russia, A member of a distinguished 
and aristocratic Russian family, and closely related 
to one of Great Britain’s most able diplomats, at 
present holding a very important position in the 
Fast, the Princess some time since conceived the 
idea of visiting this country, partly on pleasure, 
but also with the distinct purpose to try and 
counteract here the published strictures of Mr. 
Kennan, which she feared might eventually cre- 
ate an evil opinion against Russia and the Rus- 
sians.. This contradiction the fair and learned 
Russian authoress seeks to accomplish through 
what may be called social lectures ; and the tirst of 
the series, given in the parlors of Miss Imogene 
Price, in West Forty-eighth Street, on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week, was certainly a brilliantly 
successful and enjoyable affair. The Princess 
Engalitcheff is a stately and beautiful woman, 
with typically Russian features and golden-brown 
hair. Like all of the cultured class in her coun- 
try, she is an accomplished linguist, and uses En- 
giish, in her lectures, with just enough of an ace 
cent to give it an exotic chart 
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THE TROUBLES IN SAMOA. 
FROM KECENT PHOTUS.—SEE PAGE 427, 
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For Dayber’s Echo: 
THE 
RoMANCE OF A Map RaAcE, 
BY 
CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“Tue Man Ovursipe,” “ His Misstine Years,” “ Or 
: Two Evins,” Erc., Erc. 


CHAPTER XIII.— (CONTINUED). 


city, Dr. Peter Pillah, snugly settled in the ho- 

tel which he usually patronized when there, 
found, to his annoyance, that Arnold Anson was 
domiciled there as well. He had hoped he had 
shaken the young fellow off. » He had thought he 
had, And he was not sure he was not right in his 
conclusion. Even in as metropolitan a city as 
New York, the presence of two men at the same 


Siar after the arrival of the train in New York | 


* hotel would not prove that the natural interest of 


the second in the first had brought him there ; it 
might be no more than a mere coincidence. But 
—Peter Pillah had rather it had happened other- 
wise. And—he would test his doubts. He pro- 
ceeded to do so, 

‘* Have you an hour or two to spare for a ride 
with me ?” 

That was the question he put to the frank young 
man. 

‘Not unless you are ready to answer my ques- 
tion about your interest in Dayber’s Echo,” was 
the answer the frank young man gave him. 

And to that suggestion Pillah shook his head. 

“‘T’ve other business to attend to, then, and no 
time to waste with you. Whenever you are ready 
to be as frank——” 

But Pillah only smiled, bowed and turned away. 

And the frank young man, who felt every word 
of the deadly enmity he had expressed, kept the 
old doctor in sight all that morning. 

Dr. Arnold Anson was no stranger in New York. 
He had felt quite at home there. And yet he had 
never thought of looking for the home of his 
childhood there. Fully possessed of the idea that 
Philadelphia had been his native city, although 
he could not have said how he obtained that idea, 
he had spent much time in wandering about its 
streets, vainly hoping to find some scene which 
would be suggestive of the past time when an in- 
dignant and outraged heart had led a little child 
into hopeless exile. 

This morning, then, his only object in following 
Dr. Pillah was to find, if possible, some clew to 
that gentleman’s interest in Dayber’s Echo. His 
quest was most emphatically a question of the 
present ; his needs were of the present —and of 
the future. He had well-nigh forgotten, for a lit- 
tle, that he had ever deliberately left a frenzied 
mother behind him. He had let the picture of the 
dangers through which his baby feet had safely 
carried him go away from his mind for a time. 
He followed Dr. Peter Pillah, easily keeping him 
in sight, and as easily keeping far enough behind 
in the crowd to be himself unseen by the man he 
followed. He found no difficulty in getting past 

all the obstructions, human and animal, which 
might have retarded the progress of a man less 
used to city crowds—or less earnest and resolute. 

Gradually the crowd grew less. Gradually it 
was easier for him to make his way in the direc- 
tion in which Peter Pillah was going, but more 
difficult to keep so near him and remain undis- 
covered himself, They were still in the business 
portion of the great city, though the journey had 
been long and tedious, both in time and in dis- 
tance. But the stores had fewer customers, or the 
day was inauspicious, or the hour was wrong ; he 

did not stop to answer any question his mind 
might have asked—did not pause to satisfy him- 
self whether the huge buildings were devoted to 
the wholesale or retail trade—did not wait even to 
question regarding the situation. He only knew 
that the people around him were fewer—fewer— 
fewer ; he ouly felt a sort of unavailing anger at 
the thought that he must let the distance between 
Peter Pillah and himself widen out still more— 
more—more—or maybe lose all he had risked on 
the chances of this morning’s work. 

Here were two huge buildings, recently new, 
rising so high that they impressed one painfully ; 
it seemed as though they shouldered the sky out 
of its proper and appointed place. There, between 
them, shut in and shaded by their huge bulk, 
stood a small, mean, low, time-stained as well as 
weather-worn building, but one which had been 
grand and great, once, in the earlier (dare we say 
better ?) days when it had been new. There it 
stood, monument of a dead and gone time—a 
generation ago: (How time flies in these later 
and degenerate days—these days in which a dec- 
ade or two ages everything!) There it stood — 
because its owner was too poor to put a mightier 
structure in its place—or else too rich tocare! Its 
small windows looked sturdily out at the street. 
Its door-way, with the stone slab at the bottom 
well worn by the footfalls of the past—— 

Its door-way——~ 

What of its door-way ? Why had Arnold Anson 
stopped? Why had he allowed Peter Pillah to 
turn the corner, yonder, while he dazedly forgot 
to notice whether he turned to the right or to the 
left? 

A vision came to him—a vision from the past ; 
a vision of the days when he had been a sinless 
child ; a vision of a time, like a day out of some 
other existence, which far antedated any need of 
his raising his hands to heaven in unavailing 
agony, crying aloud : ‘‘I will—I will—I will! Oh, 
God, I wonder why ?” 

In that door-way, the one out of all the door-ways 
of all the buildings of all the streets of all the great 
cities men had bnilt—a little child, he remem- 
bered, had been chilled with rain and frightened 
by darkness. There, a drunken man had peered 
in at him. Here, where he now stood, two dogs 


had fought and snarled and writhed, He—he had 


| 
| 





found the end of the long-lost chain of his earliest 
recollections. He—he could go home now! He 
was going home ! 

Going home? Certainly! Going to follow this 
street so far—that street such a distance—another 
street so many blocks. Doubts? None. He could 
have drawn a map of the route between himself 
and the home from which he ran away in nis in- 
fancy. Every impression of that far-away after- 


| noon started up strong and clear in his memory. 
| He could go home! He was going! 


And what of Peter Pillah? What of the knowl- 
edge he had hoped to gain from him? Nothing. 
Less than nothing. He did not regret having lost 


| sight of him. Indeed, that fact made no differ- 


ence whatever, one way or the other. He feared 
the memory of that day in the morning of his life 
might fade and go from him. He felt that he 
must go home now—now—or never be sure that 
he could do so. Not that he cared to go home. 
Home? He had none. He said bitterly to him- 
self that he never had had. He was not going to 
the house in which his life first became a distinct 
and individual one for the sake of home ; he was 
going for the sake of knowledge ; going, to the 
end that his manhood’s knowledge might study 
the reasons of his childish flight ; going, to the 
end that his mature wili might complete anything 
that his baby hands had shrunk from. He was 
going in spite of any other interest the world 
could offer. He would have gone, rather than 
have followed Peter Pillah, though he had known 
the latter was going straight to the unknown one 
whose interest in the possession of Dayber’s Echo 
must be so great. He stood, at last, in front of 
the house whence he had gone out to find the 
world and its woes. Down these steps he had 
awkwardly clambered. Through that door-—— 

And then, the door opened! Peter Pillah came 
down the steps ! 

Dr. Peter Pillah was rather preoccupied. He 
did not see Anson until he almost ran over him. 
Then a sudden pallor, with a threatening symptom 
or two of faintness, was followed by the scarlet 
and purple of an almost overmastering rage. 

‘*You—you scoundrel !” he hissed ; ‘‘ you dared 
lie to me, did you? This is the business you had 
on hand, is it? You dare dog me, do you?” 

‘‘T asked you a certain civil question, some time 
since,” replied Anson ; ‘‘I now ask it again. And 
as the promised husband of Maude Dayber I de- 
mand an answer. What interest have you in Day- 
ber’s Echo ?” 

‘*T have already answered your question. It is 
none of your business,” 

‘*T propose to make it my business.” 

“Do you? Doyou dare? Shall I tell you, you 
headstrong boy, what I do whenever my will is 
crossed ?” 

“Tt isn’t necessary, Dr. Pillah ; a look into your 
face tells the whole story. But, doctor, Iam no 
boy. Iam aman, and your match. If you force 
me to it, we are foes—foes to the—— Hold! It 
isn’t a safe time nor place to try that! Besides, I 
am armed, and——” 

Peter Pillah turned upon his heel and walked 
away ; he was thinking how well he would like to 
have Arnold Anson where, once, he had Prince 
Prettyman. He was wondering whether he would 
find remorse in his soul the morrow morning. 
For a moment he wondered whether the episode 
at Valley Park Crossing had ever reached down 
deep enough into his heart to cause a feeling 
of remorse. 

‘*At—at another time — and— and place,” he 
muttered. 

‘Exactly, sir,” said Arnold Anson, quietly and 
clearly ; ‘‘ use your advantages unhesitatingly— 
when you have any. You may be sure I shall use 
mine !” 

* . * * * * 

It was about midnight, that night, when Arnold 
Anson entered, like a thief, the house in which he 
was born, Perhaps it was fortunate for him that 
the second or third key he tried fitted the lock, 
that the door was not bolted, and that the only 
policeman in the vicinity was more than a block 
away. And perhaps the only fortunate feature 
coming from those facts was the saving of time 
which resulted. 

For he was going in, any way— going in, no 
matter what it cost. 

The policeman saw him open the door—saw him 
enter. What ofit? He made no alarm. He did 
not quicken the leisurely pace with which he re- 
turned from the end of his walk up the street. 
He had never seen a man let himself into that 
house at night. But, such is the reputation which 
mystery gives, he was not in the least astonished. 
He only wondered why he had never seen such a 
scandalous proceeding before. He wondered how 
many times it had happened in the nights of the 
past when his back had been turned. I think 
Mrs. Della Pillah would have slept less soundly, 
in her ‘‘ white-handed ” security, if she could have 
known just the way in which her neighbors and 
the policeman regarded her. 

Anson's way through the house was easy. Low- 
turned gas-jets, in hall and passage, and in room 
after room, guided his footsteps, insured prudent 
silence, but would hardly have served to reveal 
him as an outsider if he had chanced to find him- 
self in parlor or corridor with some servant of the 
house. He retraced the steps of that old, old 
journey. True, he made various side trips, peer- 
ing into this room, walking gravely, slowly, observ- 
antly, around another one. But he always took 
up the old route again, just where he had left it 
off. Little by little—slowly—dazedly—agonizedly 
—as memory deepened and strengthened—until 
he stood before the door of the room in which his 
mother had left him that last afternoon of the 
brief span of life in which he had had a home. 

He stopped. He hesitated. He laid his hand 
upon the door. He withdrew it. He placed it 
upon the door again. Slowly—oh, so slowly—and 
80 noiselessly—he opened the door. 

A woman, clad in a dainty white wrapper, lay 


upon a bed at the farther side of the room. Her 
white arms, bare, beautiful, plump and rounded, 
fair as polished ivory, were stretched above her 
head, She moved them nervously and weariedly. 
She muttered something in broken words his ears 
were not quick enough to catch. Evidently she 
was uneasy. Undoubtedly her sleep was not 
sound. No matter. Since she lay with her face 
towards the wall, he must go nearer to her, or 
leave without seeing her face at all. The latter 
he would not do. So he crept nearer and nearer 
to her bed—nearer and nearer until he stood 
almost directly over her, trying to see her coun- 
tenance in the shadows. 

Suddenly she turned upon the bed, and the 
little light in the room fell full upon her face. 
And, in that instant, the blank in Arnold Anson's 
earliest memory was filled—he was looking into 
his mother’s face ; he knew it. 

It was a beautiful face, a very beautiful one. 
It was a face a painter would have called almost 
perfect ; and the artist soul, in saying so, would 
have been but little at fault. 

Anson stood and gazed long upon his mother. 
It seemed to him as thoughtime had stood still 
for her. Every feature and line of her counte- 
nance seemed to fit fully into his now vivid re- 
membrance of what she had been. He shud- 
dered. Could some dreadful crime—some cruel 
greed—have so filled her life that she had for- 
gotten the flight of the years? Had she had no 
time in which to grow old? 

‘Tt —it has cost--cost you something,” she 
muttered ; ‘‘ but no one can blame sve. I—lI have 
kept—kept my hands white—white—white.” 

She opened her eyes. She looked her midnight 
visitor full in the face. She said three words— 
two of them, words that many men in his place 
would have given worlds to hear; the other, the 
name he remembered had been his when he was a 
baby. 

“My son! Lionel !” was what she said. 

Then her eyes closed again. If she had seen 
him at all, he had been no more than the creature 
of a dream. 

And her eyes had had no love in them. Her 
lips had not smiled. Her arms had not been 
stretched towardshim. He shut his teeth savagely 
together. I think it was a curse he whispered 
through them. 

‘*T will have it ; I will have it ; I will—I will—- 
I will,” she muttered. ‘‘I will have Dayber’s 
Echo, no matter what it costs. All my life long— 
long—long——” 

She relapsed into silence. He turned and left 

the room. He found his way down-stairs. He 
left the house. The good-natured, obtuse, evil- 
thinking policeman stood at the steps as Anson 
came out. But he only suggested to that indi- 
vidual the propriety of locking the door behind 
him. 
+ “I went in there with only one object in the 
world,” said the man to himself, as he stood with 
bared head, and listened to the clocks sounding 
“One” in the silent night ; ‘‘but I came out with 
two. To win Dayber’s Echo—one, if I can. To 
keep you, mother mine, from winning it, what- 
ever happens—two ! Mother, you shall never own 
Dayber’s Echo ; the one who put the blight npon 
a human life which you put upon mine shall never 
live to profit by it—never, though you outlive that 
seemingly deathless beauty of yours. I will go 
through hell itself to keep you from the thing you 
so much desire.” 

He looked up at the stars—despairingly. He 
looked down at the ground—grimly. He looked 
into his own heart—how can I tell you how? 

‘TI will have Dayber’s Echo. Iwill. I will. 
Nothing shall keep me from it. Nothing but 
death. It is my fate—my doom. From it there 
is no escape. Init there is no hope. I know, oh, 
God, I know, since I know why !” 





CHAPTER XIV.—MAUDE’'S THREE LOVERS, 


HE two doctors, who had journeyed to the 
metropolis together, came home separately. 
Peter Pillah arrived at his own residence some 
days before Dayber’s Echo was graced and hon- 
ored with the presence of Arnold Anson. 

Whatever errand might have led Dr. Pillah to 
New York, its success might be regarded as doubt- 
ful. Indeed, young Graeme found him more afraid 
of the shimmering shadows than had ever been 
true before. 

Would you say that Arnold Anson's journey had 
ended in success ? That would depend, I suppose, 
upon your definition of the word ‘ success,” and 
upon your point of view. The fact that he be- 
lieved that his success had been perfect, and that 
it greatly elated him, is perhaps sufficient for us 
all. 

Arnold Anson had more of egotism and arro- 
gance in his manner, on his return, than he had 
ever before manifested und r the roof of the man- 
sion at Dayber’s Echo, Nathan Dayber felt it; 
felt it without having the necessary power to 
either understand it fully or to combat it—even 
weakly. Maude felt it—felt it, and wondered 
whether she was quite as—as resigned (she had 
never used in this connection such a word as joy- 
ous or happy) in the contemplation of this new 
future she stood facing as she had supposed she 
was — wondered whether she would find peace, 
even, in this faint friendship and weak admiration 
which had sprung into being on the grave in 
which she told herself she had buried her fierce 
passion for Gerald Graeme—the grave of silence, 
absence, neglect and misunderstanding. William 
Flintacre felt it, and—— 

But that deserves a careful consideration by it- 
self ! 

Dr. Arnold Anson was an exceedingly rash young 
man. He showed that to be true by going to call 
upon Peter Pillah on the first evening of his re- 
turn. He proved his aggressive will-power, too, 
by harshly commanding William Flintacre to wait 





up until his return, “I wish to speak with you, 





and therefore you will not retire,” was the curt 
remark he flung over his shoulder as he left the 
house. 

Anson found Pillah at home. Anson found Pil- 
lah willing to see him. As Anson had anticipated 
some difticulty in obtaining an interview with the 
old physician, he accepted these facts as of good 
omen. 

The servant showed the visitor directly to the 
library and study of Dr. Pillah. The doctor was 
notin the room, But the apartment was not un- 
occupied. A young man, busily engaged with 
some huge medical treatise, sat at a table which 
was well laden with ponderous volumes, and lit- 
tered with dusty and time-stained pamphlets and 
leaflets. 

The young man arose as Dr. Anson entered the 
room, and turned to face the new-comer. It was 
none other than Gerald Graeme. 

Mr. Graeme’s face burned with a hot flush, half 
embarrassment, probably, and half anger. He 
could not fail to remember the shabby treatment 
he had received at Anson’s hands, nor the promi- 
nent place he now held in the unhappy household 
at Dayber’s Echo. Nor was that all. Anson felt 
sure, at once, that Peter Pillah had mentioned the 
fact of his engagement to Maude in the presence 
of young Graeme, and he mentally called Mr. Pil- 
lah a fool, and put down another heavy item 
against him in the account he had determined 
the old doctor should settle sometime. 

Gerald Graeme said nothing. One might have 
doubted if he saw Anson at all, had it not been for 
an unwonted whiteness about his lips and a slight, 
tremulous quiver of his chin. And looking at, or 
rather through, him—for it actually seemed to the 
caller as though the young gentleman could see 
the wall and the furniture through him, Arnold 
Anson—Graeme walked slowly, quietly, silently, 
from the room. 

Anson started nervously as the door was closed 
sharply, and looked anxiously over his shoulder to 
see whether the young student had really departed. 
He shivered uneasily, drew nearer the fire, and at- 
tempted a laugh—an attempt which was a failure. 

‘*T cannot bear that sort of thing,” he muttered, 
peevishly, to himself ; ‘‘I cannot—and I will not ! 
It makes me feel as though he had predetermined 
my death in some way. I—I suppose there’ll come 
a day when every place that ever knew me will be 
as empty and vacant as he tried to make it seem 
my place was but a minute ago. Ugh! I cannot 
bear it. It—it would be a decent sort of world, 
this, if there only wasn’t any other. It would be 
worth one’s while to fight, even for so paltry a 
stake as Dayber’s Echo, if one never need to die ! 

He shook himself angrily, much as a wet dog 
will attempt to clear himself from the clinging 
rain-drops. He took a few nervous paces up and 
down the room. He came back, in a minute or 
two, and stood before the fire again. 

His mood seemed to have changed. He smiled 
grimly, as he began his self-communion once 
more. 

‘So that is your fine game, is it, Mr. Gerald 
Graeme?” he muttered. ‘ You think you can af- 
ford to ignore me, to regard me as being beneath 
your contempt? Very well, Mr. Gerald Graeme, 
very well. You couldn’t have suited me better. 
Let me alone, and I’ve nothing else to ask. Possi- 
bly, when I’m married to Miss Maude, you’ll wish 
you'd tried a somewhat different plan.” 

He stood for a minute or two in meditation, and 
seemingly not unpleasant meditation. Possibly he 
was rehearsing his intended interview with Peter 
Pillah. Suddenly an unpleasant thought seemed 
to strike him. ‘‘ k wonder—” he muttered, then 
checked himseif apruptly, and finished to himself. 
He glanced suspiciously towards the table upon 
which lay the books and pamphlets over which 
Graeme had been expending his efforts, He looked 
furtively towards the door. He listened intently. 
Then, with a crafty and sidelong motion, he hur- 
ried to the table, 

“ Aha!” he ejaculated, as he looked down into 
an immense volume on insanity, and saw also one 
or two more general treatises, open at that sub- 
ject, and placed where they were ready for the 
reader’s attention. ‘‘Aha! you're reading up in 
svgh matters, are you? And youare going to be 
dangerous, are you? Well, you must take your 
chances, I°l] take-——” 

He paused, abruptly, and his face grew very 
white. His gaze had fallen upon a pamphlet—a 
new pamphlet among a multitude of old ones— 
with a paper-weight holding it open at a certain 
page where he did not doubt Gerald Graeme had 
been reading not long before. He put out his 
hand, to take up the pamphlet, but for a time he 
could not do it. His trembling hand only shook 
and rustled the leaves. He glanced guiltily over 
his shoulder. Perhaps it is as well, all things 
considered, that Peter Pillah did not come in just 
then ; Arnold Anson, with every advantage on his 
side, was masterly and arrogant ; I can imagine 
him, when caught at a disadvantage, as being cow- 
ardly—and cruel. 

He got his nerves under control. He picked up 
the pamphlet. The fact that the name signed to 
the article at which it was open was the name of 
the physician in whose care he had placed Nathan 
Dayber’s wife need not have caused him so much 
pain and fear ; the physician was a noted one ; it 
was not strange that either Peter Pillah or Gerald 
Graeme, or both, should have sought information 
from him. And yet—and yet—— 

The pamphlet was new. It had been but little 
used, Some leaves were not yet cut. Anson turned 
to the brief preface. Here he found another shock 
awaiting him ; the pamphlet had not been printed 
amonth. He read the title of the pamphlet—and 
found himself turning white again—white and 
faint. ‘* Examination 1InTO Cases oF DountTFuL 
INSANITY ” was not calculated to reassure him, in 
his then state of agitation. 

He read a few lines, here and there, and found 
fear chilling his very heart and brain. ‘* Acquit- 
ting all free men and women, all undoubtedly sane 
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and safe men and women, all interested relatives 
and prejudiced persons, from any charge of inten- 
tional wrong, there still remains the startling fact 
that there are, in all asylums for the insane, cer- 
tain individuals who appear to be entirely free 
from any mental disease. . . . The evidences of 
insanity, sometimes, come only under the observa- 
tion of those responsible for sending patients away 
from their homes. Neither physicians nor attend- 
ants can detect more than ordinary sorrow at con- 
finement, and natural regret at so terrible a change 
of life. . . . No more fascinating study can be im- 
agined than that of watching, day after day, and 
month after month, and year after year, for some 
definite evidence of the reality of a malady which 
has condemned an unfortunate individual to a life- 
long isolation from home and friends. .. . The 
question may be asked, and it is not an unnatural 
one, why are not those whose insanity is doubted 
set free and returned to their homes? Natural as 
the question is, the answer is self-evident. We 
must remember the vague and illusive character 
of much mental disease ; we must remember that 
the statements of friends of the insane, and of the 
attending physicians, must be given the fullest 
credit; we must not forget the cunning of insan- 
ity, nor the fact that a mind may be hopelessly dis- 
eased, while only the post - moriem examiner’s 
knife can show where the brain failed in its full 
duty ; in a word, we can discharge—cured—only 
those in whose cases we have located the disease, 
tested its character, and proved the efficacy of our 
treatment by its results. For those apparently 
sound in body and mind there are only two things 
left for us todo. 1. To watch carefully for the tardy 
manifestations of the fall of intellectual power, 
ready to meet and fight disease when we know 
how and where and why it has intrenched itself. 
2. To doubt the honesty or the wisdom of those 
who send the patients to us. . . . Usually, in due 
time, insanity fully and clearly manifests itself, 
Cunning grows weary. The really weak brain can- 
not hide its weakness forever. . . . Cases of fraud 
and deception are rare, very rare. ... But, the 
conclusion is inevitable : men and women of the 
rarest .intellectual powers, and of the finest and 
most perfectly balanced moral natures, are found 
alike in the most exalted positions of trust and 
honor—and in the wards for incurables in asy- 
lums for the insane !” 

Arnold Anson laid down the pamphlet. He was 
trembling in every limb. This frank monograph 
had only one message for him ; that was a terrible 
arraignment for his despicable crime. 

** How—how has Gerald Graeme read it? What 
does 1t mean to him ?” he groaned. ‘* How did he 
come by it? What use willhe make of it? What 

what 

He picked up the pamphlet once more, nervously 
tore open the pages where they had not been cut, 
and glanced at their contents. Surely there was 
nothing to startle him there ; there were but some 
statistics regarding the cases of cure in the estab- 
lishment presided over by the physician who had 
written the pamphlet—those and a modest adver- 
tisement of the advantages of their asylum, its 
buildings, surroundings, medical men and meth- 
ods. He turned towards the beginning of the 
pamphlet, still giving attention to pages placed 
after the report, which was the pamphlet’s raison 
d étre, and which constituted the bulk of the rather 
small volume. Statistics, facts, figures ; figures, 
facts, 

Stop! What is this? What is this, upon the 
very page following the conclusion of the report ? 
What is this, on a page which the careful knife of 
Pillah or Graeme has cut apart from its fellow? 
A note! And sucha note! Let us read it, 


‘‘Nore.—In connection with the foregoing, we 
may mention the fact that we have in this institu- 
tion, at this time, a lady whose case 18s most re- 
markable. The student of the symptoms of mental 
derangement would find a marvelously fine field 
for the exercise of his patience and his ingenuity 
in trying to find where the lack is in the mind of 
Mrs. N—— D ty 





That was the way it was printed, cautiously, 
guardedly. But a half-smothered curse fell from 
the lips of Arnold Anson as he read it. To him, 
the note was an accusation ; to him, ‘‘ Mrs. N 
D——” was as plain and clear as though a great 
angel had painted her whole name, in letters of 
fire, on some black night-cloud, over against Echo 
Rock. 

‘**What has he read? How much does the fool 
know ?” he gasped, as he tore the pamphlet into 
pieces, and tossed them into the fire. He watched 
them blaze up, thankful that he had been so 
thoughtful, and glad that he had had time for this 
finishing piece of work. Little he knew, little he 
guessed, that this lawless act was the most unwise 
thing he had ever done. Little could he foresee 
that from the ashes of that burned pamphlet should 
the happiness of Gerald Graeme and Maude Day- 
ber spring into new and lasting life. Little did he 
think that a consuming fire had armed Justice 
anew. Little did he imagine that the ashes of the 
fire he had watched so exultantly would be the 
dust which Futurity would scatter over the grave 
of his every hope. 

(To be continued.) 





EARTHQUAKES IN COSTA RICA, 


AN JOSK, the capital of the little Central Amer- 
i) ican Republic of Costa Rica, was visited on the 
night of December 29th and the morning of De- 
cember 30th by a series of earthquake-shocks of 
great severity, some scenes of which we are en- 
abled to illustrate from photographs just received. 
The shocks are believed to have originated in the 
volcano of Poaz, six leagues distance from the 
town. Eight persons were killed at Alajuela, and 
many were injured. The churches and principal 
buildings in San José suffered great damage. The 
inhabitants encamped in the squares and parks for 
several days and nights, until the panic subsided. 

San José, with a population of 20,000, has be- 
come, since the independence of Costa Rica, a 
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seded as the capital. It contains the National 
Palace, the President’s House, the Cathedral and 
College, and some important manufactoriea, 


BOAT-DRILL AT THE WAR COLLEGE. 


M's DAVIDSON'S spirited picture on page 429 
iV illustrates the manner of practical instruction 
furnished by a ‘* War College,” such as Admiral 
Luce has been working to establish on a firmer 
basis for nearly five years past. The incident 
chosen is a bit of sharp boat-drill, and “ clearing 
the bluffs ” of an imaginary foe, with Gatling and 
Hotchkiss guns—an important operation in actual 
warfare. The rehearsal of it by the young blue- 
jackets is in itself full of interest and excitement. 

Admiral Luce’s war college, established in 1884, 
has, as will be remembered, met with a serious 
check recently, in being merged into the Torpedo 
School, as aresult of the House Committee’s refusal, 
last Fall, to grant an appropriation for its continu- 
ance. Secretary Whitney has just issued the order 
that it be consolidated with the Torpedo School at 
once. The object of the war college was to give 
line officers a course of instruction in the higher 
branches of Pa study, especially those 
connected with the science and art of naval war- 
fare, gun-construction, etc. Three officers were 
detailed to prepare for the instruction of officers 
in naval history and naval tactics, to compile a 
course of lectures in international law, and to fur- 
nish training in naval law and the administration 
of justice. The college was put under the Bureau 
of Navigation and Admiral Luce was made Presi- 
dent. ‘The institution is such as the Navy decid- 
edly needs, in the opinion of the oldest and most 
experienced officers, and it would be as strange as 
unfortunate if the work should be entirely aban- 
doned after having progressed thus far, 


HON. WILLIAM D. WASHBURN, 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA. 
| ON. WILLIAM D. WASHBURN, just elected as 

United States Senator from Minnesota, was 
born in Maine, January 14th, 1831. He is the son 
of Israel and Martha Washburn, and a member 
of the famous family of that name which has 
furnished the United States so many statesmen 
and soldiers, though never before a United States 
Senator. His paternal grandfather was a private 
in the Revolutionary Army, while his maternal 
grandfather was a lieutenant serving under Wash- 
ington, and was with him at Yorktown when Corn- 
wallis surrendered. The father of William D. 
(Israel) was the sixth son and eldest born in di- 
rect line who bore the name of Israel. He was a 
tiller of the soil by occupation. The Benjamin 
family, from which his mother came, was origi- 
nally from Scotland, and early settled in Maine, 
where they are widely known. Young Washburn 
remained in his father’s home until his twentieth 
year, working on the farm during the Summers 
and attending school in the Winters. He attended 
Gorham Academy later, and finally completed his 
preparatory studies at Farmington Academy. In 
1851 he entered Bowdoin College, and graduated 
in 1854. While pursuing his collegiate studies he 
was almost entirely dependent on his own efforts 
for support, and defrayed his expenses by teach- 
ing school and other labor in vacation-time. Dur 
ing one vacation he was Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of Maine. Having decided on the 
legal profession, he studied law after graduation, 
with his brother Israel, at Orono, Me., and com- 
se his studies with Hon. John A. Peters, at 
angor, Me. He was admitted to the Bar in 1857, 
when he removed to Minneapolis to establish him- 
self in practice. But business pursuits soon at- 
tracted his attention. In the Fall of 1857 he be- 
came agent of the Minneapolis Mill Company, but 
still carried on his legal practice. In 1861 Presi- 
dent Lincoln commissioned him Surveyor -gen- 
eral of Minnesota, and he then removed to St. 
Paul. Four years later he removed again to Min- 
neapolis, where he built a large saw-mill and en- 
gaged in the lumber trade, which has more or less 
engrossed his attention and energies ever since. 
In 1870 he was the chief mover in projecting and 
building the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad. 
In 1875 he became its president, and has ever since 
been more or less of a railroad-builder. His latest 
work in that line was the organization of the Min- 
neapolis, Sault Ste. Marie and Atlantic Railroad, a 
grand through line to the sea, which has the ad- 
vantage of a shorter route over all its competitors, 
and is destined to become the great outlet of com- 
merce for Minnesota, St. Paul and the north-west 
territory. He was also the originator of the Min- 
nesota and Pacific line west. In these enterprises 
he was, of course, associated with other Minne- 
sota men of equal financial standing, among them 
C. H. Pettit, Thomas Lowry, and others, In addi- 
tion to his other business ventures, Mr, Washburn 
is a stockholder in the Minnesota Harvester Works; 
is part owner of some of the planing-mills, at the 
head of the Washburn (Lumber) Mill Company, 
and the builder of the Jarge saw-mills at Anoka. 
He is also the President of the Minnesota Indus- 
trial Exposition Directory, to which office he has 
been twice re-elected. 

Mr. Washburn’s political career has been a suc- 
cessful one. In 1874 he was elected to the Lower 
House of the Legislature. Two years later he was 
a candidate for Governor, but was beaten in the 
Convention, it was claimed, by a mistake in count- 
ing the votes. In the Fall of 1878 he was elected 
to Congress from the old Third District by 3,000 
majority. Two years afterwards he was re-elected, 
In 1882 he beat Dr. Armes for Congress in the 
Fourth District, and at the end of the term de- 
clined re-election. 


MAX O’RELL’S LATEST. 


M. Pavt Biover (Max O’Rell) is a provincial 
Frenchman who at an early age migrated to Lon- 
don, where he taught the French language to the 
small boys of St. Paul’s School, and where, also, 
he married a wife from the lower middle class, It 
is to this lady, no doubt, we are under obligation 
for the aber SB into English of her husband's 
‘‘ Impressions ” of America, This book, if it can 
be called a book, is not to be taken seriously. In 
fact, Max O’Rell hardly desires or expects it to be 
so taken. At the outset he deprecates criticism, 
on the ground that he knows little or nothing 
of America, He does not claim any other merit 
for his book than that it is a record of impres- 
sions, and he professes only, ‘tin speaking of a 
people, to touch on their pet transgressions, their 
faults and their weaknesses.” ‘This is the reason 
why he has not written a book on Ireland, He has 
never been able to discover any pet transgressions 
or weaknesses in the Irish. So, at least, he tells 


more inportant city than Cartago, which it super- | us, a witty Irishman suggested to him, It would 











be an advantage to Ireland if Chief Secretary Bal- 
four could be got into the same frame of mind, 
Max O’Rell’s experience in America has been 
principally, if not exclusively, in the clubs, and in 
what are called the social circles. He has not a 
word to say about the life of the people. He 
has seen only the veneer. It is, however, but 
justice to him to say that he makes no professions 
of looking beneath or behind the surface of 
things. Those who have met him socially during 
his brief sojourn in this country would say that he 
is a clever Frenchman, with rather more than the 
average wit, keenness of observation and _per- 
spicuity of expression that are characteristic of 
his countrymen, with the superadded advantage 
of a long residence in London, This has given 
him a certain soberness, or affectation of sober- 
ness and of sincerity, and has added to his French 
-sprit not a little, not merely of English, but even 
of the more pronounced humor of our own conti- 
nent. In more senses than one his book is Amer- 
ican, It isa reflex of the author’s very receptive 
nature. Not only through unconscious imitation, 
which is proverbially the sincerest flattery, but by 
deliberate effort, Max O’Rell has tried to give his 
book a flavor of American humor, He insinuates, 
if he does not openly acknowledge, that he has 
drawn pretty freely for his observations upon 
such eminent historiographers a8 Mark Twain and 
Chauncey M. Depew. 
“The force of Nature could no farther go— 
To make a third, she joined the former two.” 


Seriously speaking, the book is no book at all. 
A man who would disarm criticism by saying that 
he does not write a book should be taken at his 
word when he pretends to do that very thing. This 
Frenchman has sailed across the ocean, has dined 
at various clubs in various cities, has traveled in 
horse -cars the full length of various thorough- 
fares, has seen a number of eminent Americans, 
has sailed back over the same ocean, has made a 
catalogue of the towns, thoroughfares, the clubs 
and the men, for all which he hopes to be well 
paid. To mere reward of this kind there can be 
no objection, but when it is suggested that the 
performance is any contribution to literature, we 
deny it, and as for taking it in earnest—we won't. 
The book is but a joke. 

M. Blouet deprecates devotion to the almighty 
dollar, but this same dollar is the burden of most 
of his chronicle. He has seen nothing, and he 
makes no pretense of having seen anything, of the 
American people, their actual life and character. 
Franklin said: ‘The French are a generous peo- 

le.” Max O*Rell is generous in compliments. 
They are profuse throughout his pages, but they 
can hardly be regarded as judicious, 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Parnt made with turpentine isa better protector 
for iron-work than when mixed with linseed-oil. 





Aut the lead-work about the recently discovered | 


Roman baths in England was in a wonderfully per- 
fect state of preservation. 

Tue Administration in Brazil is going to fit up 
ali telegraph stations suitably situated with in- 
struments for making meteorological observations, 


THE remedy against sore throat, of wearing a few 
threads of Berlin wool around the throat, is said to 
act by keeping up a belt of skin-action and so act- 
ing as a counter-irritant. 


EXAMINATIONS in English schools go towards 
proving that color-blindness is often declared to 
be present when really no organic defect, but only 
poor training in the naming and distinction of 
colors, is found to be the trouble. 


Tue Boston Advertiser prints a description of 
the device of W. C. Trussell, of that city, which 
he claims will largely take the place of ice. The 
patent covers the construction of a modest tin box, 
and the chemicals employed to lower the tempera- 
ture. The box is made of tin, and is one foot 
long, eight inches deep and four inches wide. In 
it are placed the proper chemicals, and it is then 
placed in the refrigerator, in the room, in a closet, 
or wherever it is desired to produce a low degree 
of temperature. Its primary use is to supplement 
the use of ice in refrigerators, and refrigerator- 
tests were those made by the party referred to. 


One of the most remarkable things of which 
Pittsburg boasts is the combination well that has 
been struck at a cracker factory. It produces at 
one and the same time cold water, pure and sweet, 
salt water, and a flow of gas that, when ignited, 
illuminates the entire surroundings. The well was 
drilled some time ago, Mr. Marvin's idea being to 
get a supply of ptre cold water for use in his bak- 
ery in the Summer and during flood times when 
city water is not desirable. At 100 feet the fresh 
water was struck, and at 200 feet the salt water 
and gas were found. Two castings were inserted, 
one for salt water and gas, the other for the fresh 
water, and now, when the engine is started and 
the gas lighted, spectators behold the wonderful 
sight of fresh water, salt water and fire all coming 
out of one well at the same time. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 

JaNvARY 20TH — In New York, Robert Edward 
Livingston, a member of the historic family of 
that name, aged 68 years; in New York, Isaac 
Bell, Jr., ex-United States Minister to the Nether- 
lands, aged 48 years ; at Troy, N. Y., Mrs. John M. 
Francis, wife of the distinguished journalist and 
diplomat, aged 60 years. January 21st —In New 
York, William H. Hampton, a well-known business 
man of the old school, aged 78 years; in Battle 
Creek, Mich., Erastus Hussey, for many years 
leader of the Liberty movement in that State, 
aged 89 years; in Bucks County, Pa,, Dr, Amos 
Walker, the oldest physician in the State, aged 96 
years, January 22d— At Saratoga, N. Y., John 
Whetton Ehninger, a prominent artist, aged 61 
years ; at Medina, N. Y., Colonel Erwin A. Bowen, 
a well-known veteran of the Civil War; at Chico- 
pee, Mass., Patrick Healy, Roman Catholic Vicar- 
general of the Springfield Diocese, aged 64 years, 
January 23d—In Paris, Alexander Cabanel, the 
distinguished French painter, aged 66 years; in 
Washington, D. C., Francis H. Tows, for many 
years identified with prominent business interests 
in New York ; in New York, Selina Dolaro, well 
known in opera-bouffe. January 25th-—In Boston, 
Mass., Charles A. B. Shepard, of the well-known 
publishing firm of Lee & Shepard, aged 60 years , 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Samuel M. Felton, President 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, aged 80 years ; 
in Boston, Mass., Dr. Gustavus H. Roth, a well- 
known oculist, aged 58 vears ; in New York, David 
Wetmore, for thirteen years a Commissioner of 
Education, aged 66 years; in New York, John 
Linn Adams, an old and well-known produce 
merchant, aged 69 years, 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Unvsva. Ly large enlistments for the army have 
been made in Western Russia. 


Tue Iowa City Board of Health has prohibited 
the sale of Limburger cheese. 


An all-world conference of Mormons is to be 
held at Salt Lake City in April next. 

JACKSONVILLE (Fla.) is rapidly resuming the 
appearance it had in *‘ pre-epidemic times.” 

Tue Grand Opera-house at St. Paul, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire on the 21st inst., involving a joss 
of $200,000. 


By a recount in the Fifth California District, 
the Republicans gain another member of the next 
House of Representatives, 


Tue Twenty-first Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Washington, D. C., last week. 


ALL the prominent candidates for the Speaker- 
ship of the next House of Representatives believe 
that an extra session of Congress is almost inevi- 
table. 

Tue West Virginia Senate organized last week 
by the election of R. 8. Carr, Independent, as 
President. The other positions were filled by Re- 
publicans, 

Tue Arabs have made the evacuation of the East 
African Coast by the Germans the first condition 
to the release of the missionaries who have been 
captured by them. 


A Bit is before the New York State Legisiature 
which proposes to submit to the voters of the 
State a proposition as to whether they will have 
high license or not. 


MonTREAL’s cold snap has put new energy into 
the ice-carnival scheme, and the half - built ice- 
castle is to be finished. The long thaw caused the 
contractors to lose about $2,000. 


Unitep States Senators Dowpn, of Oregon ; 
McPherson, of New Jersey ; Cullom, of Illinois ; 
Coke, of Texas ; and Ransom, of North Carolina, 
have been re-elected for the full term of six years. 


Prince FERDINAND'’s abdication is said at St. 
Petersburg to be a matter of days, as the orthodox 
bishops are preparing to denounce him as an op- 
pressor of the Greek faith and a friend of the 
Jesuits in Bulgaria. 


Ir is announced that General Harrison will start 
for Washington on February 24th. This will give 
him a full week there for the final work on his 
Cabinet and the arrangement of all details neces- 
sary for the inauguration. 


OnE of the most serviceable appliances of elec- 
tricity aboard ship is a recent invention for hoist- 
ing ammunition from the magazine passages to 
the upper or fighting decks. The device was de- 
signed by Lieutenant Fiske. 


Tue Pullman Palace-car Company has acquired 
control of all the parlor-car companies doing busi- 
ness in this country, with the one exception of the 
Wagner Company, whose operations are confined 
to the Vanderbilt railway lines. 


As a mark of respect, to the President-elect, the 
Indianapolis authorities have voted to change the 
name of University Park to Harrison Park. This 
is the place where the general made most of his 
now famous campaign speeches, 


JoserH A. Moore, agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company at Indianapolis, 
Ind., is a defaulter for $400,000. He had been 
sixteen years in the service of the company. The 
money stolen by him was lost in speculation. 


Tue Republican Tariff Bill passed the Senate, 
last week, by a strictly party vote of 32 ayes to 30 
nays, as a substitute for the Mills Bill. A number 
of amendments were adopted—among them, one 
providing for the appointment of a customs com- 
mission. 

Ir is stated that all of the English steel-rail- 
makers have agreed to form a Trust, and that the 
French, German and Belgian makers consent to 
join the ring. It is expected that the movement, 
if successful, will cause an advance in prices of 20 
to 25 per cent. 


Tue Naval Appropriation Bill will contain an 
item of $625,000 in addition to the $1,000,000 ap- 
propriated two years ago for the establishmeut at 
the Washington Navy-yard of the necessary plant 
for the assembling and building of the most pow- 
erful modern guns. 


PHILADELPHIA judges have little mercy for vio- 
lators of the high-license law. In one case, re- 
cently, two offenders who had sold liquor on Sun- 
day without licenses were sentenced to two and 
one year’s imprisonment respectively, and to pay 
fines of $1,500 and $1,000. 


Tue Charleston (8. C.) News and Courier says 
editorially that day by day the cotton crop of 
1888-89 assumes more generous proportions, and 
there are few who now dispute the fact that it will 
be the largest crop ever made. It is thought the 
crop may approximate 7,500,000 bales, 


Woman suffrage seems to be gaining ground 
rapidly in England. The election of Miss Jane 
Cobden and Lady Sandhurst as members of the 
Council of the City of London shows that. the 
women will be expected not merely to vote;-but 
also to take their share of official responsibjlity, 

Mr. Joun 8. Scort, one of the most successful 
cotton-planters in the South, has gone to Russia to 
take charge of a large cotton plantation in one of 
the southern provinces, under the care of the Rus- 
sian Government. His special business will be to 
superintend and instruct the natives in the culti- 
vation of cotton, 

A serious riot occurred last week during the 
trial of William O’Brien at Carrick-on-Suir, Ire- 
land. Twenty thousand persons gathered in the 
rain, and Mr. O’Brien being maltreated by the 
police, a fight ensued in which many persons were 
injured, O'Brien was sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment under the Crimes Act, 


Two HUNDRED AND FIFTY persons attended a 
farewell banquet given by the Pord Mayor of Lon- 
don to Mr. Phelps, the American Minister, last 
week, Mr. Phelps, in a felicitous speech, dwelt 
upon the friendly relations between the two coun- 
tries. He subsequently dined with the Queen, and, 
with his wife, spent a night at the palace. 


A Caruo.ic colonization society, with a capital 
stock of $100,000, has been formed to establish 
Catholic colonies in the South, to engage in manu- 
facturing, mining, lumbering, stock-raising, and 
so on. Tracts of suitable land will be secured in 
Northern Georgia and Alabama, and the capital 
stock may possibly be increased to $1,000,000, 
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MINNESOTA.—HON,. W. D. WASHBURN, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR-ELECT, 
FROM AN ENGRAVING.—SEE PAGE 431. 


COMMODORE THEODORE DELAVAN WILSON, U.S.N., 


CutEF NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, AND ARCHITECT 
OF THE New Navy. 


the thoughtful statesman who takes a “‘ long look ahead,” and 

to the diplomats of Europe, the resolution reviving the Monroe 
Doctrine in regard to the defunct Panama Canal enterprise, which 
recently passed the United States Senate, must cause not a little 
merriment. For aman to go hunting or chasing lions miles from 
home with an old flint-lock gun, and twisting their tails, too, would 
show more courage than discretion. But we would figure just in 
this light should we go hunting British, French or German lions 
in the Isthmus of Darien with our old wooden gun-boats of two 
years ago. The best of these would only be food for the powder 
and ball of any one of the first-class Powers of Europe. One of 
the Powers, Great Britain, still considers her navy just half strong 
enough. The last issue (December 15th, 1888) of the United Service 
Gazette, the semi-official organ, places the strength of the British 
navy at 395 vessels of all classes, and asserts that England is in 
urgent need of 59 iron-clads and 305 additional cruisers, With 


this number of war-ships, England could blockade every port of | 
| panel ornaments found in the Egyptian temples, there being bor- 


the United States, on both the Atlantic and the Pacific, so effectu- 
ally, that a ‘‘cat-boat” could not steal in or out of one of our 
sea-ports, rivers or creeks. 

Within the past three years Congress has waked up to the fact 
that Uncle Sam needs a new navy, to at least make a respectable 
showing. And if the good work goes bravely on for the next twen- 
ty years, we will have something to defend our homes and Sum- 
mer sea-side resorts, Coney Island included. If Secretary Whitney 
is the father of the new navy. Commodore and Chief Constructor 


PENNSYLVANIA, —EGYPTIAN 


T. D. Wilson is the architect of it. All plans, designs, models, etc., 
must be approved by him before the work even commences. If 
the construction of those already turned out under his eye is to 
be taken as a criterion, he has proved to the country that he is a 
man of brains, and not only competent for the position he holds, 
but the first of architects in marine architecture. 

Theodore Delavan Wilson was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., May 
llth, 1840. He served an apprenticeship as a shipwright at the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard, und at the beginning of the Civil War was a 
non-commissioned officer of the Thirteenth New York Militia Reg- 
iment for three months. Upon his return, he was appointed a 
carpenter in the navy, the 3d August, 1861, and he served in the 
steamer Cambridge, of the North Atlantic Blockading Squadron, in 
1861-4, and with Rear-admiral Gregory as inspector of vessels in 
the private establishments near New York city. After passing the 
required examination, he was commissioned as an assistant naval 
constructor, May 17th, 1866. He served at the Pensacola Navy- 
yard in 1866-7, and at Philadelphia in 1867-9, and was instructor 
in naval architecture and in ship- building at the United States 
Academy in 1869-73. He was commissioned as naval constructor, 
July 1st, 1873, and served at the Portsmouth Navy-yard in 1873-82. 
He was elected a member of the Institute of Naval Architects of 
England, being the first American member of that scientific body. 
He was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repairs, 
March 3d, 1882, and reappointed for a second term of four years, 
December 15th, 1886. In 1870 he received a patent for ‘‘air ports,” 
which have been adopted in the naval service and merchant-ships ; 
and in 1880 he patented a bolt-extractor, which is in general use. 
While Chief of the Bureau of Construction and Repairs he has 
designed several of the modern ships that have been recently built 
and are now building. He designed the Chicago, Boston and Atlanta, 
to meet the requirements of the Advisory Board, and the cruisers 
Newark, San Francisco, Concord, Yorktown, Bennington, Petrel and 
Maine. He is the author of “Ship- building, Theoretical and 
Practical.” which is used as a text-book at the Naval Academy and 
by the profession generally. 


THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PHILADELPHIA 
MASONIC ‘TEMPLE. 
f(\HE famous Egyptian Hall, of the Masonic Temple at Philadel- 


phia, said to be the only perfect specimen of its kind in | 


America, has recently received, under the auspices of the Art Asso- 
ciation, formed a little more than a year ago, that ‘‘ touch of deco- 
ration” without which, as William Morris says, architecture is ‘ un- 
finished.” In fact, over #4,000—the gift of Mr. William J. Kelly— 
has been spent upon this purely decorative work, of which a de- 
tailed description is given in the Association’s first annual report. 
The picture on this page, therefore, possesses, in addition to its 
special interest to all Masons, a general intrinsic interest artistic- 
ally. The hall is 65 feet long, 50 feet wide and 30 feet high. It is 
an extraordinary room, decorated in the massive and peculiar style 


| of the Egyptian period, which is so unlike all the modern schools, 


Twelve elephantine columns stand on either hand in massive grand- 
eur, and surmounted by peculiar capitals, copied from the ancient 
temples on the Nile—Luxor, Karnak, Phile and others. Each of 
these columns has an original in Egypt. There are the hooded 


| viper (cobra de capello), the pyramid, and the other decorations 


HALL, MASONIC TEMPLE, 


of the Ptolemies. These columns, which stand clear of the walls, 
divide each other into sections, and these are enriched with the 


ders of reeds and rushes, a fluted frieze, the globe, wings and cobra, 
and the surmounting lion and cobra. Lot‘us-flowers twine around 
the bases of the columns, and appear in the panels, and there are 
reed-decorations on the cornice, whilst pyramidal fillings complete 
the panels. The cobra stares and hisses, with multiplied heads and 
fangs extended, on all sides of the hall. The furniture of this 
unique apartment is also purely Egyptian. The Master’s throne 
and chair are massive and imposing, and mado of gilded ebony ; 
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PHILADELPHIA, SAID TO BE THE 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA.—COMMODORE T. D. WILSON, CHIEF 
NAVAL CONSTRUCTOR, AND ARCHITECT OF THE NEW NAVY. 
PHOTO, BY MORAT. 


his pedestal standing at the right hand, flanked by two mysteri- 
ous sphinxes, and his chair being flanked by eagles. The pedestals 
of the Senior and Junior Wardens are also uniquely decorated, and 
the sofas provided have a seating capacity for about two hundred 
persons, 


CHINESE BURYING-GROUNDS. 
ig of the Chinese of New York are wealthy enough to have 
their bodies sent back to the Celestial Empire after death ; 
but none are too poor to receive a respectable Confucian burial, so 
to speak, with due rites of taper-burning and funeral baked meats. 
The Chinese own plots in Greenwood and the Evergreens, on Long 


| Island, and New York Bay Cemetery, in New Jersey; and their dead 


buried in these three places number altogether several hundreds. 
The Chinese plot at the Evergreens is a lonely wooded knoil on the 
outskirts of the cemetery, where many simple mounds and head- 
stones are grouped around a larger slab, standing upon a spacious 
platform-base. This serves as a species of altar, where wax tapers 
are burned and other rites performed when a burial takes place— 
the mourners coming in carriages, following the hearse, in the con- 
ventional fashion. Sometimes the personal effects of the deceased 
are burned upon his grave. The custom of depositing dishes of 
food, with chop-sticks, as well as symbolical trinkets, upon the 
tomb, also prevails ; but the surrounding neighborhood is a rough 
one, and the burying-ground is freely desecrated by the local 
‘*hoodlums.” The Chinese plot at the Cemetery of the Ever- 
greens, which the engraving on page 433 depicts, is the temporary 
burial-place of the late Li Yu Doo, the Black Flag chieftain, who 
died in Mott Street, New York city, last year. 
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ONLY PERFECT SPECIMEN OF EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN AMERIOA, 
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2. THE ALTAR, AND VIEW OF THE GROUNDS. 
NEW YORK CITY.—THE CHINESE BURYING-PLACE IN THE CEMETERY OF THE EVERGREENS. 


1, BURNING PRAYERS OVER THE OPEN GRAVE. 





FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST, 
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THROUGH PARLOR CARS TO ATLANTIC 
CITY VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
A Fast ScHEDULE. 


In order to more perfectly accommodate the in- 
creasing amount of Winter travel between New 
York and Atlantic City, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will, on January 23d, 1889, establish a 
line of Parlor Cars between these points, to be 
run through on a very fast schedule. The train 
carrying the parlor cars and handsome coaches 
will leave New York every week-day at 12:20 noon ; 
Newark, 12:46; Elizabeth, 12:55; New Bruns- 
wick, 1:18; Trenton, 1:55, and, running via the 
Amboy Division and Camden, arrive at Atlantic 
City, 4:30 p.m. The east-bound train will leave 
Atlantic City at 10:15 a.m., and arrive in New 
York at2:10 p.m. A glance at this time-table will 
at once reveal its convenience. One may leave New 
York after early luncheon, enjoy a pleasant railway 
ride of four hours and ten minutes in a comfortable 
car, and reach one’s hotel at the sea-shore in ample 
time to prepare for dinner. The universally ac- 
knowledged attractions of Atlantic City as a Win- 
ter resort for health and pleasure are greatly 
heightened by this admirable provision for reach- 
ing them. 


TEN DAYS AT OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Tue second of the series of popular tours to Old 
Point Comfort by the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
fixed for Thursday, January 31st. The first was a 
great success, and the second will no doubt meet 
with far more favor. February is the ideal Win- 
ter month at Old Point, and those who have the 
leisure should by all means avail themselves of 
this opportunity of spending ten days so delight- 
fully. The round-trip tickets, valid for ten days, 
and including one day’s board at the Hygeia Ho- 
tel, are sold both going and returning direct, or 
going direct and returning via Richmond and 
Washington, with the privilege of stopping over 
in both those cities. This arrangement adds 
greatly to the attractiveness of the tour. 

Excursion tickets will be sold at $11 from New 
York and $9 from Philadelphia, going and re- 
turning direct, or at $2 more if the return trip is 
made via Richmond and Washington. Propor- 
tionate rates will be made from principal stations. 
The special train will leave Broad Street Station, 
9 a.m., and residents of other towns on the Penn- 
sylvania lines may connect with the special by 
regular trains on the date of the tour. Residents 
of stations on the New York Division east of Tren- 


ton may travel to Philadelphia by regular trains | 


of the day preceding the date of tour. 
For itineraries apply at the company’s offices. 


TWO WEEKS IN FLORIDA OR GEORGIA. 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company's person- 
ally conducted midwinter pleasure tour to the 
South, on January 28th, presents an excellent op- 
portunity for a pleasure visit to Florida or Georgia. 
‘The party which is now forming goes by special train 
of Pullman sleeping-cars, under the supervision of 
the Tourist Agent and the Chaperon. The return 
coupons are valid for two weeks, at the expiration 
of which period the party will be brought back by 
a special train. The time allowed by the tickets is 
abundant for short trips to various points of inter- 
est in both States. The tourist tickets, which will 
be sold either to Jacksonville or Thomasville, will 
include in their price, railway fare, sleeping-car 
accommodations, and meéals en roufe in both direc- 
tions, They will be sold from New York at $48; 
Philadelphia, $46, and at proportionately low rates 
from all principal stations on the system. The 
special train will leave New York, 6 :30 p.m. ; New- 
ark, 6 : 59; Elizabeth, 7:08; Trenton, 8 : 05; Phila- 
delphia, 9:20; Wilmington, 10:04; Baltimore, 
11:40 p.m., and Washington, 12:50 a.m. 

As this is an excellent time for a visit to this 
section, the tickets will doubtless be in great de- 
mand, and an early application is therefore ad- 
vised, 

For itineraries and detailed information, apply 
to ticket agents, or address 8, W. F. Draper, Tour- 
ist Agent, 849 Broadway, New York, or 205 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, 


FUN. 


A SHILLING, a quarter, or 25 pennies, will buy a 
bottle of Dr. BuLi’s Coucu Syrup. 

We know whereof we speak when we say SaLva- 
TION O11 destroys pain. Price 25 cents. 


Customer —‘‘ What yo’ charge fer gettin’ foto- 
grafs took?’ Photographer—** Imperials, six dollars 
per dozen; duplicates, three dollars per dozen.” 
Customer —** Wal, I guess I'll jes’ hab half-dozen 
duplicates tooken.” 








AN INVINCIBLE DUET. 

Sometimes, and with some natures, all that seems 
to be needed is confidence and a physician, A sen- 
sitive imagination, properly guided, is the remedy. 

But in desperate matters confidence and a good 
remedy make an invincible duet, at whose assault 
disease promptly yields. 

Pr is what the voice of experience has to say 
of it: 

“Bonker Hii, March 14, 1888, 

“I feel that I cannot say too much in praise of 
Compound Oxygen Treatment. The first time I 
wrote you I was a complete physical wreck—my 
nerves 80 exhausted that it was with difficulty that 
I moved about the house. Last Thursday I walked 
a mile and a half in the country to visit a friend, 
and could have walked as far again, I think, with- 
out being tired. If my name and experience is of 
any use to you, you are at liberty to use them at 
any time. Mrs. FLoreNceE Buve.”’ 


We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering 
from consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, 
neuralgia ; all chronic and nervous disorders. It 
will be sent, free of charge, to any one addressing 
Drs. Starkey & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phila., Pa.; 
or 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old Parades. retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 


recipe, in German, French or English, with full 

directions for pre ng and using. Sent by mail 
add ith stamp, nam this \ 
A. Noxzs, 149 Power's ~ 





A GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 

“‘AnouT ADVERTISING AND PRINTING” is the title 
of a handsomely bound and —— rint:d book, 
the contents of which ow seem indispensable to 
any one who expends ten dollars a year for adver- 
tising and printing, and proportionately more if he 
be an extensive advertiser. The work is divided 
into chapters, respectively treating upon : Gener :| 
Advertising ; What to Advertise, with Specific Ad- 
vice to about Seventy-five Different Lines of Trade ; 
Newspaper Advertising; Circulation and Rates of 
Newspapers; How to Write an Advertisement: 
How to Write a Puff or Reading Notice, with ove 
One Hundred Specimens of Newsy Puffs or Read- 
ing Notices; Out-of-doors Advertising; Printing, 
with Specimens of Commercial and_ Professional 
Forms; The Sizes and Faces of Type ; Wood, Photo, 
Steel and Copper Engraving and Lithography ; 
Novel Methods of Advertising; Business Quota- 
tions; Holiday Advertising ; Window Dressing and 
Store Decoration; Sample Advertisements, Illus- 
trating Many Styles of Newspaper Advertisements ; 
Dictionary of Technical Terms in Common Use. 
The entire science and art of local advertising, 
with much about commercial printing and engrav- 
ing, are so plainly and intelligently discoursed that 
no one can read the book and remain ignorant of 
the important subjects it treats upon. The author, 
Nathaniel C. ower, Jr., Manager of the Advertis- 
ing and Printing Departments of the Pope Mfg. Co., 
of Boston, Mass., has passed through the evolution 
of practical experience—from printer to reporter, 
to editor, to publisher, the inventor of many novel 
ideas and novelties in advertising, some of which 
are patented, altogether giving him the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with all that pertains to print- 
er’s ink in its broadest sense. The book shows the 
finished result of this thorough training. The in- 
formation it contains is invaluable, and cannot be 
obtained in any other publication. The book is 
sent prepaid on receipt of price, two dollars, by the 
publishers, L. Barta & Co., 54 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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Burnett's Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 
dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capil- 
laries in the highest degree. 


COUGHS, 


**Brown's Bronchial Troches” are used with ad- 
vantage to alleviate Coughs, Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness, and Bronchial Affections. Sold only in boxes. 
—|Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WinsLow’s SootHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





THE pee A of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 





Use AncosturaA Birrers, the world - renowned 
South American appetizer, of exquisite flavor. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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HOUBIGANT 


INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
wcured by :%: 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTTI- 
fying the skin of children and infants, and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 
pangly diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Curicura 
Remeptes are infallible. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura 
Soap,an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CuTicURA RESOLVENT, the new Bl Purifier, in 
ternally, cure every form of skin and blood dis- 
eases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resoitvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrren 
DruG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 
Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 











= Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and A 
> 


beautified by CuTiIcUuRA Soap. “Ga 

Krpney Patns, Backache and Weakness 

cured by Curicura ANTI- Pan PLASTER, an 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 

’s Emulsion Has D 

What Scott’s Emulsion Has Done! 

Over 25 Pounds Gain inTen Weeks. 

Experience of a Prominent Citizen, 

THe Catirornia SOCIETY FOR THE 


SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
eonsumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and I came to San 
Francisco. Soon after my 
arrival I eommeneed taking 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. CR. BENNETT. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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FIFTH and CHERRY Sts., Philadelphia, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Repalias, Jewels, Costumes, Materials, Uniforms, ts 


—FOR— 


Masonic Blue Lodges, R. A. Chapters, Commanderies of Knights Templar and 
A. and A. Scottish Rite. 
KNICHTS TEMPLAR UNIFORMS A SPECIALTY. 


Regalia and Paraphernalia for all other Secret Socicties. Send for Tllus. Catalogues and Price Lists. 








The Social Season. 


During the season in London, Beecham’s 
Pills are held in high regard. 
of social life, the strain consequent upon late 
hours, late suppers, and the indulgence of rich 
and highly seasoned food, all combine to leave 
the system in a debilitated condition and the 
stomach in a state bordering on frenzy, if we 
may use the expression. Beecham’s Pills, how- 
ever, taken regularly, have a soothing effect on 
the stomach and the digestive organs. 
result is immediate. 
lost complexion, bring back the keen edge of 
appetite, and give health, strength and energy 
to the whole human frame. 


The exactions 


Their 
A few doses will restore 


In response to the request of many well-known Americans, who 


Special 


wish their merits to be shared by every one, Beecham’s Pills are now 
being introduced into the United States through their agents, Messrs. 
B. F. ALLEN & Co., 365 & 367 Canal St., N.Y. 


Druggists generally 


keep Beecham’s Pills, but where they do not, send 25c¢. direct to 
Bh. F. Allen & Co., and receive a sample box by return mail. 





THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 


New York, Charleston and Florida Lines. 


Steamers are appointed to sail from Pier 29, East 
River, N. Y., at 3 P.M. as follows: 

For JACKSONVILLE, FLA., every TUESDAY di- 
rect; every FRIDAY, calling at Charleston, S. C. 

For CHARLESTON, 8. C., every Tues. and Friday. 

For FERNANDINA, FLA., every Tuesday, calling 
at Charleston. 

NORTH-BOUND steamers are appointed to sail as 
per schedule in local papers. 

From JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Thurs. & Sundays. 

From FERNANDINA, FLA., Sundays. 

From CHARLESTON, 8. C., Mon.,Tues & Fridays. 

The fleet is composed of the following elegant 
steamers: TROQUOIS (new), CHEROKEE, SEM- 
INOLE, YEMASSEE and DELAWARE. 

This is the only line of steamers running through 
to JACKSONVILLE, FLA., without change. 

For further information apply to WM. P. CLYDE 
& CO., General Agents., 35 Broadway, New York ; 
12 South Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa, 

THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Manager, 35 B’dway, N.Y. 

















CURE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 
Dizziness, Nausea, Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Little Liver Pills are 
equally valuable in Constipation, curing and pre- 
venting this annoying complaint, while they also 
correct all disorders of the stomach,stimulate the 
liver and regulate the bowels. Even if they only 


~ HEAD 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those who 
suffer from this distressing complaint; but fortu- 
nately their goodness does notend here,and those 
who once try them will find these little pills valu- 
able in so many ways that they will not be wil- 
ling todowithoutthem. But after allsick head 


ACHE 


Is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great boast. Our pills cure it while 
others do not. 

Carter’s Little Liver Pills are very small and 
very easy to take. One or two pills make a dose. 
They are strictly vegetable and do not gripe or 
purge, but by their gentle action please all who 
use them. In vialsat 25 cents; fivefor $1. Sold 
by druggists everywhere, or sent by mail. 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York, 


Small Pl, Small Dose, Small Price 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, tric 
and intestinal troublesand 


from _ them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 








GRILLON 


RD writes from DYKE’S Beard Busir 
| ey » Nov. 20. Dyke’ s heard and hoe to 6 wont. Sno iene 
my ee > 3 va dy eae tee 
eu eh ee eo 
enticely tet 


oa _PREPARED ONLY BY THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASH!RE, ENGLAND. 








DIRECT IMPORTATION 


RealIndia, China and Japan Silks 


GENUINE AND STANDARD QUALITIES. 


Exceptional stock of Elegant Silks in confine ! and 
exclusive Patterns. 


Frcnch Sateens and the Highest Novelties in 


SCOTCH ZEPHYRS. 


126%1128 Cheoluwt St: 


DAitadel hi 








3n the High Court of Justice.—Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan, 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM, 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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JUST WHAT jHAE. OU NCILW. 
4 rim i TT 
ress the Hair | EE) p; Pia 
With Ayer’s Hair Vigor. Its cleanli- " nN TO iT anos j nos 
aig ee For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the Teeth, 
ness, beneficial effects on the scalp, and thas comple tely grrestm the progress of decay. For 
er fas — " : s whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no equal. Pos- 
nes J 4 — < tate nd ps 8 ae itive ine ect, safe and conve nie nt. Sent by mail on re- M liable for F 
versal toilet use. c<eeps the hair so ceipt of price, 25 cents. oney refun not entirel ( lis i ini ; 
and silken preserves iouies prevents it cote a nase O. My anted. Ladies ang. gentlemen. Ww m . ar acre oY a — a agpronvan.b 
§ ’ § $ 10s ’ : ANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, arerooms ;: be cE YEW Vv . 
from falling, and, if the hair has become 464 Broome Street, New York. ? 3 mnie E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
weak or thin, promotes a new growth. CHINESE NARCISSUS, 


“To restore the original color of my 
hair, which had turned_ prematurely 
gray, I used Ayer’s Hair Vigor with en- 
tire success. I cheerfully testify to the 


Efficacy 


of this preparation.’’—Mrs, P. H. David- 
son, Alexandria, La. 
“‘T was aftlicted some three years with 


32.00. Address, ‘ 
J. A. DEVEER, 183 Water St. N.Y., 
sole Agent for Hooper & Co.’s 
-elebrated Covent Garden flower- 
scalp disease. My hair was falling out Catalogue free on appli- 


seeds. 
Z = Pcation. 
and what remained turne sd gray. Iwas A full line of Spring bulbs on hand. —OF— 


induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and 
in a few wee ks the disease in my scalp ' _ FRANK LESLIE’S 


= Illustrated Newspaper 















or SACRED LILY,” (true). 7 ; [ "R 1] | “Rk we? Pee ee 
White,with yellow cup,fragrant, O O 4 L Ps ) p/ L BS" i K S e 
) looms freely in water, a most ’ 

lesirable bulb for the living- 


‘oom. By mail, 25c. each ; $2.50 
per doz.; by express, 20c. and 









original pose Bo ?(Rev.) 8S. “s. Sims, 

Pastor U. B. Chure h, St. Bernice, Ind. 
“ A few years ago I suffered the entire 

loss of my ‘hair from the effects of tetter. 





‘BANJOS 


Acknowledged best for professionals and amateurs. 





I hoped that after a time nature would : 
repair the loss, but I waited in vain. Pine Ban from 8tto BIg. 0 to the manufacturers. 
Many remedies were suggested, none, sina s SOISTY a SINCLAIR, seal 
rs Drums, Ban a ambourines anc usica. 70008, 
however, with such proof of merit as 333 and $33 North 4th St, Philadelphia, Pa. y =F 3 Z 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and I began to use it. In most attractive style, similar in form to our recent Christmas 


The result was all I could have desired. 
A growth of hair soon came out all over ew Y0 


my head, and grew to be as soft and SINE Edition. 
heavy as I ever had, and of a natural Tl . ° ° ° ° 
color, and firmly set.”—J. H. Pratt, oe ia [he number will be a double one in size and circulation. 


Spofford, Texas. 
AGENCY. te 






REGULAR RATES WILL PREVAIL. 


Outside Page and Cover Pages, $1,00 per line. 





9 > . 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY | LIMITED. St Vase 
Or. d. G & Co., L ll, M > 
, ban Bay x a herd a | Ru 5 pine 96 Sarin 


NEW YORK. Inside Pages,.. .. ...< 9s «© yee eee 
vided GENERAL NEWSPAPERADVERTISING er omnarenty 
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27 Triopherous vetumineen Sanaa waar ee , Se = 
THE WORLD. 

R) FOR ESTIMATES FREE. RUP PIURE DETECTIVES 



















THE HAIR Truss,combined. Guarantecathe | (ranted in every County. Shrewd men toact under instructions 
only one in the world generatin mage 
PATENT ELECTRO RADIANT pice Baa Meg hat and Magnet Grannan Detective Bureau Co.44 Arcade, Cinciznati,d, 





rrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 


The Oldest d th 
zat. | GO$ MI ACIC LANTERNS, 





















Comfortable and Effeci ave. Avoid frauds, FOR 
The best ever made for the money. Over 9 000 cured Send Stamp for pamphlet, 
f} _ Will positively re- No. 2, with 12 slides, $12.00 ALSO ELECTRIO BELTS FOR DISEA 
, H# store hair to bald to be had of dealers or of the makers, Dag. HORNE, INVENTOR, ivi Wasasx AVE. Cwicaon, 
peg Will positively make weak, thin and fall- J. 8. COLT & CO., 16 Beekman St., New York 
a = grow soft, eer god ong. Will positively LANTERNS —STEREOPTICONS— VIEWS. 20 Lovely full-length Beauties, only 10c.; 60 We Mo an easy way to make hundreds of 
eee eae and make the scalp smooth and Photos 7 for 2c. THurBeR & Co., Bay Shore, N.Y. dollars between now and July Ist, 1889. We pa’ 
gant dressing there is nothing in Good W. fi 4 
the world equal to it. as tate Gave ee besides offering 5 ry en 
who shall do the best work for us; $400 to 


|e" BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N. Y. City. 
THE KIMROSS COLLAR. 
ENTIRELY NEW. 

) Comfortable to Wear. 


Stylish in appearance. 





hoarseness and to 
A good chance to pay off that mortgage, secure 


eNGE ~ clear the throat. 
ind that Piso’ 8 Cure and RIFLES ‘treamameamEICTS a home, or start housekeeping. 
0 ns )’ ion y 
RATORS =: TG oe CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 
also CURES Hoarse- We will PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Consumption THE 
; BEST edy f Ww the second, and d Th rizes 
and to Cold atches FR E a are EXTRA compensation sp the head welineme, 





Kimross. 





any person tellin ont 
rectly where the nent ven 


Solid Gold Wat =m dads Golden Hair Wash 
Ww ester 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 



































Its popularity assured. Are You zaptel? eventos amie tien qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
Ask your Dealer for it. witearstaiee Wetene hh | nalrcnst olden Color of Sunny Hue so untversall 
Originated and made exclusively by the IF YOU ARE, USE ees Bel lia S liver 1 per bottle; six for $5. _R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
GALLUP NOVELTY WORKS, TROY, N. Y. FRINK’S RUPTURE BO hould therebe that mary cor. mporter of fine ‘S17 Sixt AY vn New Yorx. 
@ rect answers, a bandsome o — 





REMEDY. Finished Watch, (Ou: sole PILES: Saeenh relief, fina! cure in a few days,and 


: never returns; no purge; no salye; no 
y Pag suppository. Remedy mailed free. 
THE SUNNYSIDE, established 1861, which will be sent for Address, J. H. REEVES, 78 Nassau St., New York. 


rson answering this advertisement, also one 
‘i H | ¢: N it | . 
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Blectrotyper and Sterootyper, yi ae 


17, 19 and 21 COLLEGE PLACE, New York. and permanent CURE 
for HERNIA 
(Breach) or RUP- 





ome Amusement Boxes, containing 7 packages 
hh - Games, ae Chess, 
v des: 
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ene od of Puzzles, ia ne ae &e. 


) d ~4 cents to hel 
answer you must sen x A ins 4 





. . parca wiley in the SUNNYSIDE, Bend in your 
Tr as s00N AS Po 
PRINTING co... “PASSAIC, eNEW. TERSEY. 4 ' ae 
a ce a 2 ene | ee ; MANUFAGTURERD- 





edy has cured 
many persons 
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Finest toned, Snoet f durable. and 1 pee the aonly ab- 
ae Gageges so cane ower ye seria - A Perfect Book. Opens Fiat. 
i" pores of the No Margin Used in Binding 
LYON & & HEALY, 1 i62 STATE STREET, ane is ty years and a ead A | Pull Clath, Gilt Title on 
they have building up Cover. pa. § wail. postpaid, » 0 | O 
dl on receipt of 75c. . ° we 3 2 
STEEL staid cured. ee .|| Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, l | 
N LL ~<A lage 53, 55 and 57 Park Place, V1 Gy /, 
PE Ss. FU dominal wall, at New York. | 
ae —- —_ Directions the same time clos- 
= 63 C0 Ne accomp’ny ing the hernial 
2 each opening. The Rem- - 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 1835, 333, 161, _ Bay eadhers tegediag FRANK LESLIE'S 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
Tue ENO TSRBROCE STEEL PEN 
orks: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New Yorke 





Truss. Children in 
arms are cured by the 
Remedy alone without 


the aid ofa Truss. Sore- 











ordinary case, $5. Sample package 
containing enough to show good 


AMONTH., Agents Wanted. 90 best sell ness caused by chafing or . 
$230 leet Mick: pressure of éruss pads re- For February, Published Jan. 15th, 
lieved immediately. The : i 
P INTING PRESS; pressure can be relaxed grad- CONTAINS AN EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
Ink ually and the truss abandoned 
iT osttinner or Phintine “fan 100: altogether in 6 to8weeks. Price An article on “Our WouLpD-BE STaTEs” embodies much interesting in- 
BAN TT rin aCe. , ot: Remedy, eutiaiont to cave a8 formation about Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Washington, Arizona and 


St., Philadelphia New Mexico. 





























Fact ALB EMISHE. effect, $1. Sent by mail, post-paid, “THe Prima Donna,” by Sutherland Edwards, is filled with anecdotes, 
sceipt of price. ¢ aite < yy > ~ -elebr: 
ar, stablishment in th di gto and portraits are given of the most celebrated. 
for gee of Hair and ©. FRINK, Sole Prop’r, I . , & : x . ce Pam an a 
A Birthmarks, Moth, Fre Superuota ia 234 Broadway, New Vork. | James S. Whitman contributes a valuable article on “ THe CuiL1an Capt- 
les, Red Nose, Hed Vet Oy. itn TAL,” and a paper on “ ANIMALS THAT ARE VANISHING ” is full of interest. 
B > 2 ye Age 
coe, Faclal Development, etc "Send pat ota AS Ak “A DECADE IN CorREAN History” is a page of history of a country for- 
wo cts, for 138-page book on all ski vo whey : a : Fost 
yGiiN'it WoOBRER - to the wholesale andre- | merly, but no longer, the Hermit Nation. } 4 
2 Pa ue. wrVork Gly, W.¥.° steot sunpe Wages 83 Per Day ro te oat lind. Enclose “QUININE AND ITs RoMANcE” and “ How Evecrricity 1s MEASURED 
postals answered. ey advan Yor w 8, advertising, etc. > 
Woodbury's Facial Soap, by Pome Le lhenulecturing Co., Gincinnaty, Ohic: afford study for the lover of science. 








The stories of the number are excellent, and the illustrations appropriate 


FREE 1000 WATCHES! = LADY dens Ps terre ina eee | and attractive. 


To agents who will introduce our 





























Watches and Jewelry we will give a Wateh Free. Feialonly cured in 40 
Bend 
Wil. WILLIAMS, 121 Halsted Breet, Ohtenmes PIUM HABIT iss, No Cure. ON Sipe Annual Subscription, $8, Single Copies, 25 Cents 
ates and Preaument, Trial Pree, (No Cure. “No Ba “ UGSOT ES Fe DUNG ore 24 
lormmeresrsmases | 3 
on tect cle nt uid nonacd arg ae Sader waa } hed the horse’ orth $1.0, FREE: . 
Soars “eee Tao gee tar Safety Rein Holder Co. Molly, Mich. | Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 53-55-57 Park Place, New York. 
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OUR SPRING WEATHER. 


in the Swim,” 


The Snow Poet * 


A Treaty Youn’ Lxgeiencs 


C.D. Fredricks, the well-known | 
photographer, of 770 Broadway, | 
N. Y., says: 

“T have been using ALLCOCK’s Por- 
ous P asters for 20 years, and found 
them one of the best of family medi- 
cines. Briefly summing up my experi- 
ence, I say that when placed on the 
small of the back ALLCOCK’s PLASTERS 
fill the body with nervous energy, and 
thus cure fatigue, brain exhaustion, de- 
bility and kidney difficulties. _For wo- 
men and children.L..have feurnd them 
invaluable. They never irritate the 
skin or cause the slightest pain, but 
cure sore throat, coughs, colds, pains 
in side, back or chest, indigestion and 
bowel complaints.”’ 

Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for Allcock’s, and 
let no explanation or solicitation 
induce you to accept a substitute. 


LIEBIC COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT of MEAT 











Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 


and the Spring Poet ** 


in the Soup.” 








“WHAT CAN’T BE CURED 
must be endured.” Fight dirt with 


SAPOLIO 


and you will win. 


Is there any melody in work ? Work is considered irk- 
some—troublesome — unpleasant. If it does not accord 
with our desires, it makes discord in our hearts. But to 
ae who are trained to do it rightly, work is one of the 

est amusements, and knows no discord. There is melody 
in work. Ifthe one who works uses the best methods and 
combines wisdom with the work, then it goes forward joy- 
fully. Sapolio is the best method of ~ all house 
cleaning. No, 








Soups, Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘an 
Annual sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


invaluable tonic.’ 





Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’ 8 EXTRAC OF} MEAT CO., L't'd, London. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 187%, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore fay 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers rocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
ro oy Ely's Cream Balm 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 


+s] COLD IN HEAD. 
—CURES— 


CATARRH. 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOUS 


DENTIFRIC 
TEETH 


A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 





‘Gluing oad Preserving he, Tel 


PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. -For sale by 
Druggists, etc., 25e. a bottle. 











—- bye bent a News- 
goat ie easy, 
ated pak, Send 2 stam 
‘or catalogue presses, type, 
etc ., to fact 
KELSEY & %0., Meriden, Conn. 


Wwibis &w CO., 
First Prize Medal, Vienma, Successors to 
Cc. WEIS 
Mfrs.of Meerschaum Pipes, 
Z> Smrokers’ Articles, ete., 
Or, ZS wholesale & retail. Repairing 
done. Circular free. 399 
B’ way. N.Y. Factories, 69Walker 
St., an Vienna, Austria. Sterling 


Mn 















i Apply Balm into each nostril. 
at RLY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 





silver-mounted Pipes, € etc., made in newest designs, 


ILL US STR. ATED NEWSPAPER. 


BARBOUR’S 


| Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout | by Ft ‘ul w when all remedies ‘ail. Sold on 
| 


Litman ARY 2, 1889, 








OT so many years ago you would have been shocked at the 
notion of a Full Dress Suit ready-made. What! Invade 
the precincts of the swallow-tail! Drag down the palladium 

of social exclusiveness in masculine attire to the level of a cheap 
sack-coat! Preposterous! 

We don’t wonder at it. But, that isn’t the process. We have lifted the art 
of tailoring ready-made up to the level of the swallow tail. We don’t know any 
other way you'll get as good a Full Dress Suit as we sell ready-made, except to 
let us make one to your order. 

We'll do either. We'll please you inimitably with either. 


S. M. WANAMAKER & CO., 


| The Finest Clotning House in America, 
318, 820 and 822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





tf 9 label 
Bet rton “Seo”: ies 


Case of 2 doz. po dcesensr bottles, 832 net. 


CHAMPAGNE, ) soc suc oy oes cere 
renold, 

onstable KS Co, 

SPRING NOVELTIES 


French and English 


DRESS GOODS 





Look All Around Among 
the Retailers, 


Then write to 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER, 


103 Prince St., N. “ 


For his price for a Genuine 
London Dressed 


Alaska Sealskin Garment 


Which is 10 per cent. less than 
the same quality can be pur- 
chased elsewhere. Small furs 
: and plush garments marked 
=——=> way down. Fashion Book 
mailed free. 

















Broadway A AS 19th ot, 


sat YORK. — 


QUOD AB 
OMNIBUS 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! | 


WHETHER FOR 


Bittou-sewing, Lace- making, Embroidery, | § 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 











NESS *"“Noises i29_HEAD 
ntirely Cured by 4 
'eck’s Pat. emororea 


| Tubular Kar Cushions. Whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, Meeltad justi: 








Broadway, cor. 1ith 


F. 1OX 
the Country. NY. Wate r 853 for illustrated book of proofs FREE. 





BOX Oe 
GUeed, 
conmmomuen eo NASALINESS 


preeeLBELIns NASALINE having been on Lng Pp Colorado during the past five years we are now 
assert positively that it willcure Catarr Hay Fever. ,Col e Head, Sore Throat 
ny Eee ernal Inflamm see. J is a harmiess € VEGETABLE reparation, compounded 
found only in the Mountains. Sridsy eh ine breath and strengthen the senses 


earing, taste and smell. ifer feverything else has fa 8. Testimonials of ees 
citizens of Colorado furn dent tb mer e \ ‘SO Cts. Stamps or postal note. 
pnver, Colorado. 


addres of ANUFACTURI ING CO., 

















The Ball-Pointed Pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink 
and last longer, 

Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. 

Buy an cssorted box for 25 cents, and choose 
a pen to suit your hand. 

The ‘‘Federation”’ Holders not only prevent 

the pen from blotting, but give 

a firm grip. 

Price 5, 16 and 20 cents. Of ail stationers, 


























